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Wall Street muzzles the press 

Accomplishes what government has been unable to do 


The writer gave this speech 
last fall at the Yankee Quill 
Awards Dinner of the New 
England Society of Professional 
Journalists/Academy of New 
England Journalists, Boston. He 
is an assistant news editor for 
Knight-Ridder Newspapers and a 
1971 Columbia Journalism 
graduate. 

By Reginald Stuart 

Thank you very much for 
inviting me to join you here in 
Boston tonight. It's great to take 
a break from the Washington 
merry-go-round, and especially 
so for an occasion such as this 
when you honor three seasoned 
journalists who we all can 
agree have made a difference. 

My sincere congratulations to 
Carmen Fields, Charles Hauser 
and Carter Hixson White. I 
won’t stand here and pretend I 
know chapter and verse what 
each of you has done to deserve 


By Wayne J. Dawkins 
Looking back at news and 
issues affecting African- 
Americans and people of color 
generally, 1990 was a year of 
frequent, shocking events often 
driven by race, class or sex. 

Was the overheated year a 
warning of what the '90s will be 
like? Or, were the excesses of 
the '80s coming to a stormy 
climax? There were dozens of 
examples. Here are a few. 

• The New York Daily News 
strike was as much a story about 
racial politics as a labor- 
management struggle. When 
newsstand operators refused to 


the Quill award. But I understand 
from good sources that you 
earned it the old fashioned way - 
hard work, low pay and 
perserverance. 

The three of you had an 
opportunity to make your marks 
during what I call the last 
heydays era of American 
journalism. 

Clarity and thoroughness was 
essential, not simplistic news 
nuggets that lacked depth or 
perspective. 

Most important, providing the 
pubic with a news report that 
was as complete as could be, 
was of pinnacle importance to 
rank-and-file reporters and senior- 
level managers and owners. 

There was no joy in going over 
budget, particularly in lean 
years. But it certainly would not 
set you up for verbal abuse from 
bean counters or cost you your 
job if you did so in the name of 


sell papers for fear of bodily 
harm, black homeless people 
were recruited to hawk the paper. 
Strikebreakers, many of them 
African-Americans, were 
imported from the South. Jesse 
Jackson was chastised by 
Publisher James Hoge for 
defending "lily white unions." 

And the National Association 
of Black Journalists stumbled 
when it granted a Daily News 
request to sell its membership 
list to the paper. NABJ 


holding up high standards and 
delivering a solid product of 
which owners could be proud. 

My friends, much has changed. 
Today, we find ourselves 
borrowing lines from blues 
singer B.B. King, declaring "The 
Thrill is Gone" and from Willie 
Nelson in asking "Are the Good 
Times Over for Good?" 

If you read the part of the 
United States Constitution that I 
think most journalists know 
more that any other — I'm 
referring to die First Amendment 
— you will recall it reads 
something like this: 

"Congress shall make no law . 
respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to 

Con't on page 4 


Ic.idci ship vva> biought to Its 
senses and quickly reversed the 
decision. 

• African-Americans were 
subjected to the exploitative 
hustles of 2 Live Crew (album, 
"Nasty as they wanna to be") and 
audior Shahrazad Ali ( The 
Blackman's Guide to 
Understanding the Black- 
woman ). 

• Author Shelby Steele's (The 
Contents of My Character ) 
cridque of affirmative acdon 
became suspect when so many 
white conservadve and right- 
wing pundits rushed to canonize 
him. Besides, how credible is a • 
Con't on next page 



Albert E. Fitzpatrick 


Media 

managers 

organize 

By Wayne J. Dawkins 
African-American, Latino, Asian 
and Native American news 
managers organized a new 
group: The National Association 
of Minority Media Execudves 
(NAMME). 

Ten people established the 
group at a meeting Dec. 14 in 
Arlington, Va.. 

Albert E. Fitzpatrick, a Knight 
Ridder execudve, was elected 
chairman. 

Membership is open to senior 
managers and operadonal 
directors of newspapers, 
magazines, radio and TV 
stations. 

Carl Morris said the NAMME 
mission is to "establish and 
maintain relationships among 
minority media execu-dves and 
to promote the advancement of 
minorides into the management 

Con't on page 3 


1990: Year marked by racial squalls 
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Switch to 
business news 
is eye opening 

By Leonard J. Hollie 

The action in the six trading 
rings on the eighth floor of New 
York's World Trade Center is 
frenetic, loud and volatile as 
usual on a November morning. 

Tightly packed groups of men 
and a few women bark prices for 
gold, silver and platinum buy- 
and-sell-orders as the group 
jockies for space on three outer, 
concentric circles. 

Slips of paper fly into the 
center ring with completed 
orders, as tempers flare, and then 
deals are struck between traders. 
The results are then 
electronically recorded on the 
large black board high above the 
fray where prices are posted and 
changed in a matter of 
nanoseconds. 

WELCOME to New York’s 
Commodity Exchange Center 
where prices that you pay for 
everything from gasoline to gold 
necklaces are determined on a 
daily basis. 

If you've seen the movie 
"Trading Places" with Eddie 
Murphy and Dan Ackroyd as two 


hustlers out to swindle a couple 
of bigwigs in a frozen orange 
juice futures scam, then you 
have some idea of the frenzied 
atmosphere. The movie was shot 
on the exchange's trading floor. 

Three times a day I cover 
futures trading in the precious 

New York, N.Y. 

metals markets — gold, silver 
and platinum - from my desk at 
Knight-Ridder Financial News, 
a worldwide business wire 
service located on Wall Street. 

Wall Street, you may 
remember, is that little strip of 
property located between the 
Trinity Church graveyard and the 
East River that's been the scene 
of a few financial scandals in 
recent years. 

I sometimes walk over to the 
exchange to talk to floor traders, 
but my job is not only to cover 
trading in these markets, which 
often resembles the call of a 
play-by-play announcer at a pro 
football game. I also cover 
trading as global economic 
indicators. 

Usually during a war, which is 
now possible in the Persian 
Gulf, people buy gold as a safe 
haven. But that hasn't happened 
yet, and one of my stories could 
explore why not. 
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Prices in these markets also are 
influenced by such factors as the 
rise of crude oil prices, the 
weakness of the U.S. dollar and 
the threat of worldwide inflation 
and recession. 

The job is sometimes a 
graduate-level course in world 
economics. 

I came to business reporting 
two years ago, after covering 
such beats as education, city hall 
and art and music, among others, 
for the Wichita Eagle, a 
Knight-Ridder newspaper in 
Kansas. 

After graduating from 
Columbia J-school and serving a 
stint at Crain's Investment Age 
magazine here, I decided to return 
to Knight-Ridder, where I 
resumed my seniority, company 
stock investment options, and 
most importantly, my vacation 
benefits. 

I hadn’t thought about 
becoming a business reporter, 
but I happened into it, mainly as 
a job opportunity and as a way 
to stay in New York City after 
graduation. 

But the fact that business 
reporting impacts on so many 
other areas, such as politics, 
housing and government, and 
because black reporters are 
underrepresented in the field, I 
decided to pursue it 
There is one other black 
reporter in my newsroom and he 
has been there for 15 years. 
Otherwise, I meet few other 
black reporters at various 
meetings or press conferences 
around the city. 

HOWEVER, no matter how 
hard or hectic life can get at a 
daily wire service - sometimes 
I write a dozen short- to 
medium-sized stories a day - 
the job does have its perks. 
There's domestic travel to 
various conferences and possible 
overseas travel to South 
America, Europe and sometimes 
Africa. 

And of course the attraction of 
New York City's cultural and 
ethnic variety is unmatched, 
especially if like me, you're 
interested in breaking out of the 
daily journalism routine to 
polish off that novel some time 
soon. 

The writer is a 1989 Columbia ■ 
J-school graduate. 
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Year in review 

Con't from front page 

man who seems apologetic, even 
ashamed that he is black? 

• Last winter, CBS 
commentator Andy Rooney 
commented that African- 
Americans "watered down their 
genes." Then in the spring, 
syndicated columnist Jimmy 
Breslin declared "let's make it 
racial" and launched a racially 
and sexually abusive verbal 
attack against a female Asian 
American reporter who criticized 
one of his columns. 

• The self-destruction of 
Washington, D.C., Mayor 
Marion Barry through drugs and 
womanizing divided African- 
Americans along class lines. To 
many poor folks he was still the 
man of the people who was 
victim of a racially motivated 
seige by prosecutors and the 
press. To much of the middle 
class Barry, used race to blur his 
wrongdoing. 

• Afrocentric education became 
a hot topic, just like using the 
phrase "African-American" was 
in 1989. Afrocentric education 
requires strong participation and 
scrutiny from scholars, 
journalists and the public so the 
broad contributions of people of 
African descent become part of 
the world story, and, that 
practicing it does not become an 
ethnocentric exercise, the 
criticism of American education. 

• The biggest story of the year 
was the release of Nelson 
Mandela after 27 years in South 
African prisons. He toured the 
United States last spring as an 
international hero. He's off the 
front pages and the top of TV 
newscasts. He and fellow South 
Africans have more hard, 
unglamorous work ahead, 
building a new South Africa 
while destroying apartheid. 

• Elsewhere in Africa, Liberia 
has been crippled by civil war 
and chaos and there were 
thousands of deaths during a 
coup in Rwanda. 

Near South Africa, Namibia 
became an independent nation, 

drafted a constitution and 
established a democratic 
government. 
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Black S. Africans hurt by shallow U.S. reporting 


By Themba S. Moloefe 

DETROIT- South Africa is 
one of the biggest stories in the 
world today. 

But does the American public 
get a true picture from U.S. 
journalists working there? 

As a native of South Africa, I 
don't think so. 

Since I arrived in this country 
last summer, I have been 
disappointed at how events in 
my country are reported. I 
wonder what the foreign 
correspondents based in 
Johannesburg are doing. 

To my knowledge, none of the 
dozens of correspondents inside 
South Africa are African- 
Americans. Maybe this would 
explain why Americans are told 
that the African National 
Congress is the only liberation 
organization and Nelson Mandela 
is the longest-serving political 
prisoner in the country. 

The violent conflicts that have 
claimed so many lives in South 
Africa’s black townships has 
been simplistically described in 
the U.S. press as tribal 
differences between Zulu and 
Xhosa-speaking blacks. Very 
little has been reported about 


Violent conflicts that 
have claimed so 
many lives in black 
townships has been 
simplistically 
described in the U.S. 
press as tribal 
differences between 
Zulu and Xhosa- 
speaking blacks. 

why this is happening. 

The point is that if African- 
American journalists were 
covering the story, maybe they 
would try to see the freedom 
struggle through the eyes of 
black South Africans. 

Perhaps they would tell the 
American people that in addition 
to the ANC there is the Pan 
Africanist Congress and the 
Black Consciousness Movement 
and explain what these groups 
believe in and are fighting for 
and why they are at odds. 

Perhaps African-American 
journalists would better 
understand the black struggle in 
South Africa in light of their 
own struggle for civil rights. 


I am calling on African- 
American journalists to 
challenge the system. Black 
South Africans are suffering 
from simplistic coverage in the 
United States. 

(from the Sentinel, Detroit 
Chapter of NABJ) 

Organize 

Con't from front page 

of mainstream media." 

Morris is former executive 
director of the National 
Association of Black Journalists 
and currently publisher of The 
Morris Memo, a media 
newsletter. 

Fitzpatrick said the group 
intends to work as an ally with 
the national minority journalism 
organizations: NABJ, NAHJ, 
AAJA and NAPA. 

About 150 invitations went to 


About 400 people attended the 
annual New York Association of 
Black Journalists scholarship and 
awards dinner last month. 

Four college students each 


media managers and about half 
of them expressed interest in 
organizing the council. 

Present at the founding 
meeting were Morris; 

Fitzpatrick; Yoko Arthur, 
manager of systems and equal 
employment opportunity 
support, Corportation for Public 
Broadcasting; Joe Boyce, senior 
editor, The Wall Street Journal; 
Rodney Brooks, Deputy 
managing editor/ Money, USA 
TODAY; Tom Greer, editor, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer; James 
Jones, vice president, employee 
relations, Gannett; Wanda 
Lloyd, senior editor, USA 
TODAY; Leslie Marden 
Borough, vice president, human 
resources, The New York Times 
Co.; John X. Miller, deputy 
managing editor/sports, USA 
TODAY. 


received $1,500 scholarships 
fromNYABJ. 

Carol Jenkins of WNBC-TV 
News received the organization's 
lifetime achievement award. 


4 students receive NYABJ scholarships 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS AT LITTLE ROCK 

LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 72204 


Department of Journalism 




Required Reading 

JOURNALISM: The University of Arkansas at Little Rock Department of 


For college 

Journalism seeks a faculty member with the expertise and ability to teach 


journalism departments 

skills courses in its news-editorial sequence as well as some graduate 


Marquette 

courses. This is a tenure-track position at the assistant or associate level 


Hampton 

starting in August 1991. The position requires a doctorate with appropriate 


NCA&T 

professional experience. Applicants who will complete their doctoral work 


Kansas State 

by May 1992 also will be considered. The department has ACEJMC accredit¬ 


S. Illinois 

ation and is located in the state's media center. 


E. Illinois 

U. Kentucky 

Send a resume, three names of references and a transcript to Search Commit¬ 


U. Wisconsin 

tee Chair, Department of Journalism, UALR, 2801 S. University Ave., Little 


Glassboro State 

Rock, Ark. 72204. The application review process will start immediately and 


Columbia GSJ 

continue until the position is filled. Applications will be subject to inspection 


and many others... 

under the Arkansas Freedom of Information Act. 


Take advantage of 

The University of Arkansas at Little Rock is an affirmative action, equal op¬ 


what we offer. Call 

portunity employer and actively seeks the candidacy of minorities and women. 


or write to subscribe. 
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Media muzzeled 

Con't from front page 

petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances.” 

It appears today, that the 
people who run our so-called 
"media companies" are racing to 
let Wall Street do what the 
government never could — rope 
us in and abridge the freedom of 
the press we all hold so dear. 

Think about that for a minute. 
Wall Street is doing what the 
Constitution prohibits, what 
Congress and other government 
bodies never could and what the 
Supreme Court over and over 
again has said cannot be done - 
abridge the freedoms of the 
press. 

Today, most of the American 
news media is on a Wall Street 
treadmill that won’t stop. It 
appears to have us running faster 
and faster each year, away from 
an era in which profits were a 
means, not an end, and into an 
era where profits are everything. 
Many of today's problems are 
rooted in the Reagan-era fueled 
media buying binge of the 1980s 



Reginald Stuart 


'The cost-cutting 
binge is driven 
more by a desire 
to please Wall 
Street than to 
conserve our 
resources.' 


- Rupert Murdoch's overnight 
conversion to American 
citizenship and his subsequent 
Metromedia stations deal that 


created the Fox Network; the 
Cap Cities/ABC merger, the 
Loews Corporation aquisition of 
CBS and General Electric's buy 
of NBC. 


Not only was the 1980s 
marked by mega-mergers that 
concentrated ownership and 
reduced diversity of voices and 
ownership. It was also marked 
by the payment of inflated prices 
for newspapers and broadcast 
outlets. 


And it was marked by a refusal 
of the Federal Communications 
Commission to resolve the AM 
stereo mess, a calculated decision 
that has nearly dumped an entire 
communications medium on the 
scrap heap rather than keep it 
technologically current and 
practical for public use. 



Guess Which One Will Grow Up to Work 
in the Newspaper Industry? 


TbSK FORCE ON 


/HINflRITIEB 


Get off on the right foot and start your career with us! 


With rose-colored glasses on, 
companies took on debt that far 
exceeded what they could 
reasonably expect to swallow in 
hard times. 


And Wall Street suddenly found 
another industry to strong arm 
with demands that profits 
consistently grow quarter to 
quarter, regardless of the damage 
it does to our unique role in 
American society. 

Well, the hard times have set 
in. And guess what? 


Today bean counters and 
managers are obsessed with cost 
cutting. Across the country, the 
new products in which millions 
of dollars were invested over the 
past two decades and on which 
many labored so hard to create 
are seriously at risk. 

The horror stories abound. 
Hiring freezes on from coast to 
coast and border to border. News 


Page 4 

holes are being slashed. Travel 
budgets are disappearing at major 
news organizations that smaller 
ones look to for news from 
across the nation and around the 
world. And while you have not 
seen the hour-long newscasts cut 
back, the staff that once 
supported them are mere 
skeletons of themselves in many 
markets. 

Hard times such as those the 
country and our industry is 
facing would certainly have 
precipitated even the most 
generous owners to curb 
spending. But I find few 
managers who dispute the fact 
that this time around, more than 
ever, the cost- cutting binge is 
driven more by a desire to please 
Wall Street than to conserve our 
resources. 

There are several really sad 
dimensions to this. 

In a global sense, the cuts we 
are seeing today are so draconian 
that they threaten to damage our 
staying-power efforts over the 
long haul. 


In a more immediate respect, 
the cuts we are seeing today are 
actually hindering the ability of 
the press to function as it was 
envisioned by the founding 
fathers. When our secretary of 
defense travels abroad with only 
minimal coverage by the 
American media, are we really 
serving our public? 

When we cannot support two 
competitive wire services in this 
country, are we really serving 
our public? 

When we have to skip 
numerous events because of 
overtime and travel limits, are 
we really serving our public? 
When we use tons of wire copy 
because there are no reporters to 
cover local news, do we really 
merit the First Amendment 
protections we hide behind so 
quickly when we are under attack 
by the government, the courts or 
business? 

No news executive I know of 
has taken Wall Street on and 

Con't on back page 
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B.A.N. People 

Anthony Chapelle, 84, has 
been producing shows for CNN 
Business News. He has written a 
book: "The Woman Who Took 
Back Her Street," an 
autobiography told to Chapelle 
by Rita Webb Smith. Webb 
Smith led a six-year grass-roots 
movement to push a Harlem 
drug gang off her street comer. 
The book is to be published 
early this year. 

Shirley Kwan Kisaichi, 

'82, was assistant director for 
"Harlem Symphony," the first 


Jobline 

Syracuse Newspapers has 
these openings: Reporter for 
the Herald Journal and sports 
copy editor for the Post 
Standard. At least two years' 
newsroom experience preferred 
for the reporter position. Copy 
editor position demands layout 
and headline writing ability. 
Contact Rosemary Robinson, 
staff development editor, 
Syracuse Newspapers, Box 
4915, Syracuse, N.Y. 13221. Or 
call (315)470-2201. 

Stanford 

University 

invites applications for: 

The John S. Knight 
fellowship for 
Professional Journalists 
for 1991-92. 

The program seeks 
applicants who have 
demonstrated uncommon 
excellence in their work 
and who have the potential 
of reaching the top ranks 
in their specialization. All 
full-time journalists in 
news/editorial work are 
eligible, (minimum seven 
years' experience) 

Write or phone John S. 
Knight Fellowships, 
Department of 
Communication, Stanford 
University, Stanford, 
Calif. 94305-2050. 

(415) 723-4937. 


,Broadway-style musical to be 
commissioned, produced and 
directed by a Japanese company 
(Mainichi Broadcasting). 

It had a two-week run in Osaka 
last September. 

Sara Lomax, '90, last month 
finished a three-month internship 
at the Phildelphia Daily News 
as a features reporter. The 
Montgomery County, Pa. 
resident said she would be 
looking for full-time work. 

Betty Baye, '80, wrote about 
being a black journalist in a 
white newsroom for the Shot 
Across the Masthead column in 
the October American Society of 
Newspaper Editors (ASNE) 
Bulletin. 

A sample: "Quick! What is the 
Middle Passage? Who were 
Claude McKay and Zora Neale 
Hurston? Who wrote The 
Invisible Man? SNCC was an 
acronym for what organization? 
Who is John H. Johnson? 

If you can't supply the 
answers, you are not stupid. But 
you may be culturally deprived. 

Now really, would you hire a 
journalist who couldn't tell you 
which bunch landed at Plymouth 
Rock, who didn't know that 
Shakespeare was a playwright, 
who couldn't verify that 
Elizabeth is the queen of 
England or that Spielberg is a 
movie director? 

That's precisely my point." 

Frank Dexter Brown, '81, 
this month begins teaching 
journalism full-time at American 
University in Washington, D.C. 
He has been an adjunct instructor 
there for two years. Brown told 
us he has also been doing a lot 
of free-lance writing. 

Lawrence Aaron, '70, city 
editor of Gannett Westchester- 
Rockland Newspapers, was 
honored as the 25,000th person 
to attend an American Press 
Institute seminar in Reston, Va. 
Aaron was honored at a reception 
attended by fellow members of 
his Effective Writing and Editing 
Seminar and members of the 
API si aft' 



Esther Iverem 


Esther Iverem, '83, and 
Nick Chiles were married Sept. 

1 in Philadelphia. They spent 
three weeks honeymooning in 
West Africa, visiting Ivory 
Coast, Togo, Ghana, Senegal 
and The Gambia. A travel piece 
on their trip was to appear in the 
newspaper they work for, New 
York Newsday. 

Jill Nelson, '80, resigned 
from The Washington Post after 
four years to pursue other 
interests. She told us they 
include writing a novel and a 
coffee table book on Martha's 
Vineyard. 

According to an NABJ Journal 
account: 

"Nelson, highly opinionated 




Jill Nelson 


reporter who has always been 
outspoken about racism in 
society, the city and in The 
Washington Post newsroom, did 
not want to discuss details. She 
did however make clear that 'I 
left to pursue my own personal 
and professional goals.' Those 
who know Nelson from her days 
as a New York free-lancer and 
Washington Post Magazine and 
Metro reporter, say that she is 
very independent and has always 
followed interests outside of her 
place of employment." 


Don't keep it 
to yourself. . . 

We'd like to hear from 
you. Send us your an¬ 
nouncements, com¬ 
ments and story ideas. 


DEAR READER: 

Your subscription 
renewal date now 
appears in the right 
corner of your mail¬ 
ing sticker (i.e., a 
12.90, renewal date 
is December 1990.) 
Thanks for 
remitting promptly. 


Moving' 


If you are, be sure to send 
a change of address notice. 
That way, we'll be right 
there with you. 
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Media muzzeled 

Con't 

said, listen, you can't measure us 
by the same yardstick as is used 
to whip other industries around. 
It won't work. More 
importantly, for the sake of a 
free and informed America, it 
can't work. 

How unreasonable is such a 
request or demand? Well, let's 
compare ourselves with some 
other industries. 

According to Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Smith 
statistics, the return on equity 
last year for the grocery business 
was 12 percent. The return on 
equity for the auto industry was 
17 percent. The return on equity 
for international oil companies 
was 12 percent. 

The return on equity for 
information processing 
companies like IBM, Wang, 
Control Data and NCR was 15 
percent. And for the marketers of 
household goods, like Procter 
and Gamble and Colgate, the 
return on equity in 1989 was 17 
percent. 

Now for publishing and media 
companies, the return on equity 
last year was 21 percent. 


'Wall Street 
suddenly found 
another industry 
to strong arm 
with demands 
that profits 
consistently grow 
quarter to 
quarter, re¬ 
gardless of the 
damage it does 
to our unique 
role in Ameri¬ 
can society.' 

Who are we trying to satisfy? 
Who are we trying to fool? 

I do know this. Wall Street and 
Congress, and all the schemers 
in between, have got to be 
ecstatic over what is happening 
in our industry today. They will 
be policed less by the press and 
the public will be more blind in 
the next few years than it has 


been in many to the wheelings 
and dealings of those who seek 
to sneak when the public is not 
looking. 

We should be embarrassed. 

Some of you might say, well 
Reggie, we're dedicated. 

Folks it took me a while to 
learn this, but dedication alone 
cannot cover stories. It takes 
people, news holes, air time and 
overtime. 

But dedication and commitment 
is essential to weathering this 
storm. 


One person who comes to 
mind instantly is Traci Bauer. 
Traci is a senior at Southwest 
Missouri State University and 
editor of the student paper, the 
Southwest Standard. 


For two years, Traci has been 
waging almost a one-person 
battle to obtain campus crime 
reports from the school. It has 
refused, citing the Buckley 
Amendment. 

Traci is convinced of the 
public's right to know and last 


January sued the school over its 
refusal to release the crime 
reports. If you met this humble 
young journalist, you would 
never realize the fire in her belly 
over this matter. 

Win or lose, Traci Bauer stands 
as hope for the next generation 
of journalists. She's learning 
early how hard a government 
agency can be on the media 
when it is simply trying to do 
its job. 

Maybe in a few years, a Traci 
Bauer will stand up to Wall 
Street and say enough is enough. 
If the Constitution says the 
government can't reign us in, 
certainly Wall Street can't with 
its expectations game. 

But it will take the courage of 
convictions, a deeply rooted 
sense that we really do play a 
special role in American society 
and not just a knee-jerk 
wrapping of ourselves in the 
Constitution when assaults are 
being made on our First 
Amendment Rights. Someone 
has got to tell Wall Street about 
our First Amendment 
responsibilities or the good 
times really are over for good. 
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Of war, words and an award 

Television brings the Gulf war home 


I don't think I’ll ever forget 


NABJ proposes 
expanding group 

Recommends full status for professors 


where I was and what I was 
doing when the war in the 
Persian Gulf began. 

Our family was eating dinner. 
Carmen, our 2-year-old daughter, 
was sitting in her high chair. I 
leaned over to fuss with her. Eat 
your vegetables. 

The evening news (NBC) was 
on. We were at the brink of war 
but nothing had happened yet. 

But at 6:50 p.m. I watched the 
correspondent break off his 
report and announce with alarm 
that U.S. warplanes were leaving 
the Saudi Arabian airfield, 
apparently for Baghdad. 

At 7 p.m. my wife and I gave 
our little girl a bath and began ; 
getting her ready for bed. I 
flipped CNN on at 7:15 and 
caught Bernard Shaw and his 
colleagues' play-by-play of the 
ferocious bombing and gunplay 
in Baghdad. 


Media briefs 

Observations & 
comments 


I felt scared, scared for Shaw, 
even though I had no reason to 
be. I was in the comfort of my 
home, thousands of miles from 
the fighting. But like millions 
of viewers, I was experiencing a 
first - a live, play-by-play war. 

The leap in technology that TV 
news has at its disposal since the 
first TV war, Vietnam, really 
showed. 

There's been a lot of debate, 
and a lot has been written about 
The Philadelphia Inquirer's 
editorial last December about the 
contraceptive Norplant. The 
editorial recommended that poor 

Continued on back page 


By Dan Holly 

MIAMI -- The board of 
directors of the National 
Association of Black Journalists 
has recommended giving 
journalism faculty and students a 
greater voice in the group's 
affairs. 

If approved by NABJ members, 
the changes would for the first 
time in the group's 15-year 
history give someone other than 
working journalists a hand in 
controlling NABJ. 

Faculty with five years’ 
journalism experience prior to 
becoming a full-time teacher 
would be extended full 
membership, with the right to 
vote and hold office. Currently, 
as associate members, faculty 
can do neither. 

Students would remain non¬ 
voting members, without the 
right to hold office. But the 
student representative on the 
board would be allowed to vote, 
under the recommendation. 

The recommendations came at 
the board's winter meeting Jan. 

11 and 12 in St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Members are to vote on the 
proposals at the annual 
convention in July. 

The change with regard to 
students was more controversial, 
even though its impact on NABJ 
would be smaller. The board 
recommended the change by a 
10-7 vote. 

The change was urged by the 
board’s student representative, 
Roland Martin of Texas A&M 
University. Martin proposed the 
same change at last October's 
meeting, but it was defeated 8-6. 

Although there is no organized 


movement toward giving 
students full membership in 
NABJ, there was some fear 
among board members that 
making the student 
representative a voting board 
member was the first step toward 
that end. 

NABJ has 497 student 
members, and that number 
"grows daily," according to 
executive director Linda Edwards. 
The group has approximately 
1,100 full members. 

"The policy-making decisions 
of an organization should be left 
to professional journalists," said 
Region IV Director Sidmel 
Estes-Sumpter, who voted 
against the change. "It's not like 
the students' agenda isn't being 
addressed. Every proposal they 
have presented to the board has 
been acted upon in a favorable 
manner." 

"That's incorrect," said Martin. 
He said the board has rejected "a 
number of things" that he 
proposed. 

Martin acknowledges that 
giving the student representative 
the right to vote on board 
business is a "first step,” and he 
said students, who pay dues, 
eventually should be given the 
vote. But he realizes that there is 
a strong consensus among NABJ 
members against giving students 
full membership, and does not 
plan to push for such a broad 
change anytime soon. 

"The student vote issue is 
something that should be dealt 
with at a later date," said Martin. 
"That's not a pressing issue ... 

Continued on back page 


Dear reader 

The U.S. Postal Service is 
raising first-class postage 
this month. 

The 4-cent increase to 
29 cents will affect our 
newsletter and readers. 

Example: It costs $75 to 
mail 300 individual 
newsletters each month. 

After this month the same 
amount of money can only 
move 258. 

Readers who have allowed 
subscriptions to lapse will 
have to be purged from the 
list so we can operate 
efficiently. 

Please renew on time to 
avoid this. 


The U.S. Postal Service is 
using high-speed eletronic 
scanning equipment to 
move mail. To assure 
faster delivery to B.A.N., 
please follow these postal 
guidelines: Pleast type or 
print addresses clearly in 
the middle of a white 
envelope, using black ink. 
Always use the return 
address. Correspondence 
can be addressed this way: 
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Opportunity 

By Donald Scott 

I had been making afternoon 
calls regarding the construction 
of the Blue Route, a major 
Southeast Pennsylvania 
highway, when I stumbled into a 
major, front-page story of 
catastrophic proportions. 

While speaking to a 
Pennsylvania transportation 
official, a transportation 
assistant burst through her office 
door and announced that a small 
plane had just crash-landed on 
the highway filled with 
construction workers. There was 
a huge explosion and injuries 
were feared 

It was mid-August and I was 
halfway through a six-month 
stint at the Daily Times 
newspaper, a colorful 70,000- 
circulation tabloid serving 
Delaware County (southwest of 
Philadelphia), West Philadelphia 
and portions of northern 
Delaware. Just after graduating 
from Columbia J-school last 
May, I was hired to temporarily 
replace a veteran reporter who 
had taken a six-month leave. I 
welcomed the opportunity since 
I'm a native Philadelphian. 
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at suburban tabloid 


Delaware 
County, Pa. 

ALTHOUGH the gig was 
temporary, the pay was 
exceptional. So were the 
benefits. The downside was that 
the paper had instituted a hiring 
freeze and chances for permanent 
employment, at least during my 
tenure, were nil. 

The newspaper, with an 
editorial staff of about 30 
people, prided itself on covering 
breaking news, politics and 
community issues. The 
importance and diversity of the 
news I covered for the Daily 
Times was impressive. In 
addition to zeroing on on 
catastrophes, crime and local 
election, I wrote articles centered 
around business, archaeology and 
medicine. 

The small newsroom 
atmosphere and the friendliness 
of the staff made my work all 
the more enjoyable. The 
reporters and editors knew their 
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turfs extremely well and readily 
shared information and sources. 

The editors, however, expect 
reporters to take command and 
react quickly to breaking news. 
Covering the plane crash was a 
case in point After quickly 
determining the location of the 
crash site, I immediately ran 
over to the county editor and told 
her about the incident. While she 
dispatched a roving photograher 
via a C.B., I grabbed a pad and 
sprinted to my car. From the 
newspaper building in Primos, 

Pa., the scene was 20 miles 
southwest. I got there in 25 
minutes. 

Moments earlier, the turbo¬ 
prop plane, piloted by a New 
England man, had lost power in 
one of its two engines. He was 
returning to the Boston area with 
two women, after a leisure trip 
to Virginia, when he saw the 
highway. He decided to descend. 
The last few seconds of the 
descent, he swerved into two 
telephone poles, to avoid 
crashing into a team of 
construction workers. 

The plane skidded into an 
embankment causing major 
injuries to the women. The pilot 
sustained minor injuries. 

Luckily, seconds before the 
plane burst into flames, several 
construction woikers pulled the 
trio from the wreckage. 

On the way to the site, I 
formulated a strategy which 
allowed me to interview as many 
key rescue personnel and 
authorities as possible. I raced 

by foot over a rugged 
construction site to 
transportation officials, 
paramedics, police commanders 
and the construction workers 
who pulled the victims out of 
the plane. The victims were 
already in transit to Philadelphia- 
area hospitals, however I 
determined their names and 
conditions. 

By the time I arrived back at 
headquarters a few hours later, 

J the entire desk awaited me. I was 



Donald Scott 


expected to write a 20-inch piece 
and a quick sidebar on the 
construction workers and their 
dramatic rescue. 

Under an approximately two- 
hour deadline, I wrote both 
articles while another reporter 
verified the identities of the 
victims. 

THE STORY led the paper 
the next day and I received many 
compliments. A full-page, color 
picture of the mangled plane was 
placed on the cover. In 
subsequent days, the story 
received good page positioning 
for follow-ups on the 
construction woikers and plane 
passengers. 

Today there is only one 
permanent black journalist on 
staff, attesting to the dismal 
representation of minorities on 
local newspapers. But, 
publications such as the Daily 
Times clearly provide great 
opportunities. 

I left the Daily Times several 
months ago for a job as 
associate editor of the University 
of Delaware's alumni magazine. 
There are occasions when I 
miss covering breaking news. 
For now, though, I'm able to 
concentrate on longer pieces as 
well as play an integral role in 
the planning and editing of 
issues. 

More on the magazine 
experiences in an upcoming 
issue. 
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Jobline 

The Detroit News is looking 
for an environment writer. 
Minimum three years newspaper 
experience preferred. Send clips 
and resume to Mark Hass, 
assistant managing editor. The 
Detroit News, 615 W. Lafayette 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226. 

... Black Enterprise magazine 
is looking for a copy editor. 
Minimum three years editing 
experience. Contact Sheryl 
Hillard Tucker, executive editor. 
Black Enterprise, 130 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10011. 

... Greenwich Time, a Times- 
Mirror newspaper (circ. 18,000) 
is looking for a part-time copy 
editor for its six-member news 
desk. Thirty-hour week, night 
work. Some basic newspaper 
editing preferred. Write to Cliff 
Meyer, news editor, Greenwich 
Time, 20 E. Elm St., 
Greenwich, Conn. 06836. Or 
call (203) 625-4410 or ext. 
4415. . . . WHYY-FM, 


Philadelphia's National Public 
Radio news and information 
station, is looking for an arts 
reporter/producer. 
Responsibilities include 
producing features and stories for 
inclusion in NPR Morning 
Edition and local magazine talk 
programs. Also cover cultural 
and arts issues including profiles 
of exhibits, performers, writers 
and artists. Send resume and 
audition tape to: Personnel, 
WHYY-FM, 150 North 6th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19106. 


B.A.N. People 

Sheryl Hilliard Tucker, 
'82, returned to Black Enterprise 
magazine last fall as executive 
editor and vice president of 
editorial operations. She was 
managing editor of the magazine 
until 1987 when she left to work 
with a media marketing business 
with her husband. Hilliard says 
magazine publishing has 


changed a lot since she has been 
away. "We're looking at 
electronic publishing. We don't 
work much with hard copy,” she 
explained. Most of the page 
makeup for BE is done on 
computer screens instead of 
dummy boards. .. ."The Black 
Press," a review by Wayne J. 
Dawkins, '80, of how the end 
of segregation and other factors 
have affected black-owned 
newspapers, appeared in the 
January/February issue of The 
Bulletin (American Society of 
Newspaper Editors). .. .'"P.C.’ 
is a weapon against diversity," 
(Jan. 10) by Philadelphia Daily 
News columnist Linda 
Wright Moore, '73, 
responsed to a Dec. 24 
Newsweek cover story . "The 
article seemed to be a thinly 
disguised polemic against 
diversity and multiculturalism," 
wrote Moore. "The concept of 
Thought Police and P.C. 
(political correctness) is the 
latest weapon of nervous 
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Columbia 
J-school news 

Time Warner has offered a 
$50,000 Challenge Grant to help 
pay for improvements in the 
Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism facilities. 
Improvements would include 
broadcast equipment; desktop 
publishing; computerization, and 
other equipment. 

This challenge grant is 
available until June 30. 

The school must raise 
$100,000 to meet the conditions 
of Time Warner's offer. 

The school is asking graduates 
to help gain this grant. 

Brace Kaufmann, director of 
Development and Alumni 
Relations, explains: 

"We believe it's the kind of 
request the school’s graduates 
will understand and want to 
support because it's a specific, 
tangible project that will keep 
Columbia the number one 
journalism school in the 
country." 



Sheryl Hilliard Tucker 


'mainstream' scholars and others 
to dismiss non-traditional ideas 
and information as marginal 
rather than valid and essential 
currents in the continuum of 
knowledge." 
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NABJ 

Con't from front page 
But as the organization grows, 
we can no longer continue to 
exclude students." 

Faculty are categorized as 
associate members. NABJ has 
228 associate members, a 
category that includes not only 
journalism faculty but public 
relations specialists, free-lance 
writers and others who are not 
full-time journalists. 

Only journalism faculty has 
pressed the NABJ to become 
members, Edwards said. 

The pressure is coming from 
people such as Linda Florence 
Callahan, an instructor at Ohio 
State University. In an article 
she wrote last year for the NABJ 
Journal, Callahan argued that 
she had substantial journalism 
experience, "yet I have students 
who were not bom when I began 
studying the media who can start 
a job tomorrow and immediately 
be eligible for fuU NABJ 
membership." 

Fuller faculty participation in 
NABJ could help the group since 
faculty, not being caught up in 
day-to-day journalism, are "in 
the best position to examine 
concerns and propose solutions 
for change," said Callahan. 

In other action at the winter 
meeting, the board' 

• Agreed not to allow the New 
York Daily News access to 
NABJ mailing labels, nor to 
9 , allow the newspaper to advertise 
in NABJ publications or recruit 


at the NABJ convention as long 
as the newspaper is on strike. 

The action stems from the 
controversy surrounding the 
board's decision to allow the 
Daily News to recruit NABJ 
members to replace striking 
workers. That decision was 
quickly reversed 

The motion stated that the 
board "objects to the manner in 
which the New York Daily 
News used the strike situation 
to offer employment 
opportunities to people of 
color." 

• NABJ formed a business 
writers task force "to make sure 
that the unique needs of business 
writers and editors are addressed 
by NABJ." The task force will 
develop workshops for business 
writers and editors. 

• Discussed a partnership with 
the NAACP Legal Defense Fund 
on a study of the media's failure 
to diversify. Since the NAACP 
is still considering the proposal, 
details about what kind of joint 
action the two groups are 
considering could not yet be 
released, Edwards said. 

• The board heard a report on the 
annual convention, to be held 
July 24-28 in Kansas City. 
Planning is "way ahead of 
schedule," said Edwards. For the 
first time, the awards ceremony 
will be underwritten. Hallmark 
is to underwrite $30,000 of the 


projected $50,000 cost, said 
Sidmel Estes-Sumpter. Last 
year's awards program, she said, 
cost $90,000. NABJ paid for it. 

• The board discussed ways of 
getting more students to apply 
for NABJ scholarships before the 
March 15 deadline. There are 12 
$2,500 scholarships available for 
college students. 

Students can call (703) 648- 
1270 for an application. 

Media briefs 

Con't from front page 

black women be encouraged to 
be implanted with the 
matchbook-like device in order 
to keep the underclass from 
growing. 

After inflaming readers and 
many members of the Inquirer's 
newsroom staff, the newspaper 
ran a second editorial 
apologizing for the first. That 
act enraged readers and 
commentators who said the 
newspaper lost its nerve and 
succumbed to p.c. (political 
correctness), which has been 
called '90s-style McCarthism. 

After all the anguish and anger 
I fear the principals have learned 
little from the incident. The 
The authors of the editorial 
presented the original piece as if 
they were ignorant of America's 
history of sterilizing or 
experimenting (i.e. syphillis) on 
black people. And as the authors 
of the piece smuggly huffed that 
their critics were really saying 
that criticism of social problems 


Page 4 

affecting blacks was taboo. Even 
with an apology, they did not 
back away from the article's fatal 
flaw: suggesting the Norplant 
solution for a particular segment 
of the population. 

As the Norplant controversy 
began to fade in Philadelphia, a 
California judge confirmed many 
people's fears that government 
could use the contraceptive 
coercively: the judge, who is 
white, ordered a pregnant black 
woman who was convicted of 
beating her children, to be 
implanted with the Norplant 
contraceptive as a condition of 
sentencing. 

The people who responded 
hysterically to the Inquirer 
editorial were not so hysterical 
after all. 


In 87 words, U.S. News & 
World Report (12/10) devoted 
more time to damning Charles 
Johnson for winning the 
National Book Award than for 
congratulating him. The item 
focused on some unnamed judges 
who said the award for Middle 
Passage, a story about a 19th- 
century slaveship rebellion, was 
compromised because of ethnic 
considerations. 

The most postive thing 
USN&WR said about Johnson 
and the book was that it was 
"offbeat." The lack of 
information about the 
i controversy made the item look 
; like a smear. 

- Wayne J. Dawkins 
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Fund memorializes Wilson 


Times copy editor 
was '85 J-graduate 


A scholarship fund has been 
established at the Columbia 
University Graduate School of 
Journalism in memory of Sylvia 
Wilson, 28, a copy editor at The 
New York Times, who died of 
brain cancer on Feb. 1. 

It is the school's first memorial 
scholarship named for an 
African-American journalist. The 
fund was set up by Ms. Wilson's 
colleagues at The Times and 
members of the New York 
Association of Black Journalists. 
Their goal is to raise at least 
$25,000, the amount required for 
a permanent endowment. 

Ms. Wilson died at the 
Connecticut Hospice in Branford 
after a heroic battle with cancer 
for 3 1/2 years. She was a 
graduate of Yale University and a 

member of the Columbia J- 
School Class of '85. 

She was an intern at The Wall 
Street Journal and she began her 
career as an editorial assistant at 
Family Circle magazine. She 
joined The Times in October 
1986 as a copy editing trainee. 
Near the end of the year-long 
program, Ms. Wilson underwent 
the first of two operations to 
remove a recurring brain tumor. 
She returned to The Times in 
early 1988 as a copy editor for 
the Connecticut Weekly section 
and moved to the copy desk of 


Sylvia Wilson 


the Style Department in 1989. 
Ill health forced her to stop 
working just before the second 
operation early last year. 

She is survived by her parents, 
Steven and Doris Wilson, and 
two younger sisters, Toni and 
Kori, all of Hamden, Conn. 

Ms. Wilson left an indelible 
mark during her short but 
promising career. Her colleagues 
remember her kindness, her 
professionalism and the dignity 
with which she handled her 
ordeal. 

Tax-deductible contributions 
can be sent to the Sylvia Wilson 
Memorial Scholarship Fund c/o 
Bruce Kaufmann, director of 
development and Alumni 
Relations, Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism, 
Room 709-A, Journalism 
Building, New York, N.Y. 
10027. For more information, 
call (212) 854-3864. 


Gulf coverage: 

Newsday correspondent Ronald 
Howell, '75, was covering the 
Gulf war for his newspaper. 
Howell was interviewed for a 
February NABJ Journal article 


cn black journalists reporting 
from the Gulf. 

And on Feb. 13 we heard a 
Gulf report on ABC radio news 
from Howell's classmate, Ron 
Claiborne, also '75. 


'92 J-applications 
are up 20 percent 
from previous year 


By Lisa Rhodes 

NEW YORK - Applications 
for the Class of 1992 are up 20 
percent compared to applications 
for this year's class, says George 
Philip Scheer, associate director 
of admissions at the Columbia 
University Graduate School of 
Journalism. 

By Feb. 13 the J-school had 
received 865 applications. 

Twenty five percent are from 
minority applicants. 

A breakdown of African- 
American, Hispanic and Asian 
students had not yet been 
determined. 

Scheer says 80 percent of the 
applicants have requested 
financial aid, a figure that has 
remained consistent for five 
years. 

Next year's class of students 
will need all the financial aid 
they can get Assistant Dean 
Monica Miya says tuition, room 
and board and health fees for the 
Class of 1992 will total 
$24,857. Last year, the total 
cost was $23,525. 

Miya says the J-school 
estimates costs will increase at 
least 5 percent each year. 

As for minority scholarships, 
Miya says it is too early to tell 
how the funds will be allocated. 

She did say that the school's 
endowment has not been affected 
by the recent attempt by the 
federal government to 
discontinue scholarships 
earmarked for minorities. 

"No, no, we haven't been 
affected at all," she said. "As a 


The school's 
endowment has 
not been affected 
by the recent 
attempt by the 
federal govern¬ 
ment to discon¬ 
tinue scholar¬ 
ships earmarked 
for minorities. 

matter of fact, we haven't had 
any questions in regard to that. 
"We have always had 
scholarships specifically 
earmarked for minorities. That's 
what we’ve been fighting for." 
Miya did say that one minority 
fellowship, the NBC Fellowship 
for broadcast students, may be 
discontinued next year. 

"They told us not to count on 
it," she explained, adding that in 
prior years the fellowship once 
covered a year's full tuition. Last 
year, NBC was able to provide 
$10,000. "Things are getting 
tight for everyone. I guess NBC 
is having its troubles." 

Miya suggests that minority 
alumni who were awarded 
scholarships during their year at 
the J-school write to their 
sponsors to request funds for 
future classes. 
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Reporting from a town that inspired 'Evening Shade' 


By Jovita Moore 
Before last October, I knew 
nothing about the state of 
Arkansas. 

But here I am, in my fifth 
month in Fayetteville, the 
largest city in northwest 
Arkansas. 

With a population of about 
42,000 people, Fayetteville is a 
diverse city — a university town, 
home of the No. 2-ranked 
Arkansas University Razorbacks 
basketball team; a blue-collar 
town where Tyson's chicken 
factories are one of the area’s 
largest employers and a hillbilly 
town. 

There are probably five Chevy 
pickups for every one foreign car 
on the streets here. 

This is what makes our news 
here. 

I'm working at KFSM-TV5, a 
CBS affiliate. We're either No. 1 
or No. 2 in our market, 
depending on who you talk to ~ 
my news director or the man on 
the street. 


Fayetteville, Ark. 


I am the only black reporter in 
this area and the only one that 
most people can remember ever 
being here. So I am often and 

easily recognized. 

The black community here is 
very small (less than 3 percent 
according to the 1990 U.S. 
Census) and mostly overlooked. 
They have warmly welcomed 
me. Since I’ve been here, I've 
met with the ministers and 
professors. 

I've encouraged them to notify 
the media - my station in 
particular - of events, problems, 
injustices, and, celebrations. 

Sad to say, there seemed to be 
reluctance from some at first: 
Why should newspeople be 
concerned about what blacks are 
doing?" 


My answers have been biased 
in two ways. First, I am a black 
person who wants to see the 

community become more visible 
and more real to those who 
would choose to ignore it. And 
second, as a reporter it is my 
desire to want exclusive news. 
For too long the black 
community has been an 
untapped source. I want to 
change as much of that as I can. 

Fayetteville is one of the 
towns the CBS show "Evening 
Shade" is based on. Many of the 
exterior shots are filmed around 
town. The Bank of Fayetteville 
building is used to represent the 
barbeque restaurant that Burt 
Reynolds, Hal Holbrook and 
Ossie Davis frequent. 

And, as the television program 
suggests, school athletics are 
taken very seriously here. 

Folks make four-hour drives 
from Little Rock every week to 
see the Razorbacks. 


Studies show that about $1 
million is pumped into 
Northwest Arkansas' economy 
during a game. 

Last month students camped 
out for a week prior to the game 
against No. 1-ranked University 
of Nevada at Las Vegas. 

By the end of the week I felt 
like I had camped out with them. 
I did stories on them, along with 
two live shots from "tent city" 
and a few voiceovers for the 10 
o'clock newscast to show what 
the campers were doing at night. 

It was a seven-day party and by 
game morning the students were 
hoarse and brain dead. 

The writer is a 1990 Columbia 
University journalism graduate. 
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The University of Georgia 

Head, Department or Telecommunications 

The Department Head reports to the Dean of the College of Journalism and Mass 
Communication and is responsible for supervising faculty, teaching undergradu¬ 
ate and graduate courses, maintaining the department's relationships with the 
professional community and conducting original research. An earned doctorate 
and a distinguished scholarly record are required. Administrative, teaching, 
fund-raising and media experience are desirable. Candidates should possess the 
qualifications necessary for appointment at the rank of professor. The College of 
Journalism and Mass Communication is composed of three departments: Journal¬ 
ism, Advertising/Public Relations, and Telecommunications. Approximately 750 
undergraduates and 80 graduate students are enrolled in bachelor's, master's and 
doctoral programs. The Department of Telecommunications offers majors in Tele¬ 
communications and broadcast news. The Department also administers the pres¬ 
tigious Peabody Awards for excellence in radio and television. Candidates should 
submit a letter of application, a vita, and names of four persons who could be con¬ 
tacted for letters of reference to Dr. Joseph Dominick, Chair, Search Committee, 
Graduate Studies Office, College of Journalism and Mass Communication, Univer¬ 
sity of Georgia., Athens, Ga. 30602. CLOSING DATE: April 1. The University of 
Georgia is an affirmative action, equal opportunity employer. 
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Jobline 

The Syracuse Newspapers, 
with a combined daily 
circulation of 188,000 and 
Sunday circulation of 240,000, 
have full-time openings for a 
staff photographer, a 
graphic artist and copy 
editor. Candidates should have 
daily newspaper experience. Send 
resume and samples of best work 
to Rosemary Robinson, staff 
development editor, The 
Syracuse Newspapers, Clinton 
Square, N.Y. 13221. ... 
Applications are being accepted 
for the Leo L. Beranek 
Fellowship for news reporting 
at ABC affiliate WCVB-TV, 
Boston. The internship is a 
salaried, nine-month program. 
Applicants must have at least a 
bachelor's degree and proven 
interest in broadcast journalism. 
Application deadline is March 
31. Write to Carol Nicholson 
Bolling, Human Resources 
Manager, WCVB-TV, 5 TV 
Place, Needham, Mass. 02192. 
Or call (617) 449-0400, ext. 
4060. . . . WHYY 91 FM 
Radio, Philadelphia, is looking 
for an arts 

reporter/producer. Calls for 
initiating and producing stories 
for the local news and for 


National Public Radio (NPR). 
Required: thorough background 
in the arts, excellent audiotape 
editing skills and superior 
writing and interviewing ability. 
Send non-returnable cassette 
with a resume. WHYY is also 
looking for a "Morning Edition" 
anchor/host. Would write and 
anchor news material for local 
inserts into NPR's "Morning 
Edition" weekdays from 6 to 10 
a.m. Requires three years' 
reporting and producing 
experience, excellent on-air 
presence, sound news judgment 
and ability to make editorial 
decisions independently. Send 
non-returnable cassette and 
resume to Maureen Pilla, 
personnel associate, WHYY, 
Inc., 150 N. Sixth St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19106_ 

Thomson Newspapers is 
looking for a regional 
reporter to cover Congress and 
federal agencies for hometown 
readers. Required: Daily 
newspaper experience, 
knowledge of politics. Contact 
Bill Sternberg, bureau chief, 
Thomson Newspapers, 1331 
Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 524, 
Washington, D.C. 20004. Or 
call (202) 628-2157. 


B.A.N. People 

George M. Daniels, '70, 
was inducted into the United 
Methodist Association of 
Communicators Hall of Fame at 
awards ceremonies in San 
Antonio, Texas. From 1982-89 
Daniels was executive editor of 
New World Outlook, published 
by the General Board of Global 
Ministries at Interchurch Center 
in New York City. Daniels took 
early retirement in 1989 and 
returned to writing full-time. . . 


. Dan Holly, '85, a Miami 
Herald reporter, announced that 
he will take a break from his 
duties as contributing editor to 
the BAN newsletter and as South 
Florida ABJ chapter president. 

He intends to pursue other 
outside interests, including 
writing a novel. . . . 

Lisa Rhodes, '88, became an 
associate editor at Scholastic 
News in New York City. She 
previously worked two years at 
Fairchild Publications. 

Gayle Pollard Terry, '73, 
is teaching a course called 
Minorities and the Media at the 
University of Southern 
California. It is a survey course 
on the evolution of images of 
Native Americans, African- 
Americans and Latinos. The 
course begins with Christopher 
Columbus' log. Pollard is a Los 
Angeles Times editorial writer. 

Evelyn C. White, '85, 
wrote an article for Outdoor 
Woman magazine called "Black 
Women and Wilderness." It 
replied to a controversy over the 
scarcity of blacks in the green 
movement. White is a fellow at 
the Kennedy School at Harvard 
University. . . . 


Survey: Career, people news is widely read 


responded. The next biggest 
group was broadcast journalists 
(16 percent), followed by 
educators (12 percent) and 
journalism recruiters (8 percent). 

We asked readers to select two 
features that they look forward to 
reading most in the Black 
Alumni Network newsletter. 

The respondents' preferences: 


• Datelines — 16 percent. 


• Columbia J-school news 
12 percent. 


• Coverage of NABJ - 8 
percent 


Last November a number of 
you completed our annual 
readership survey. 

We like to get a sense of who 
is reading us, and, what you 
think of the service we offer. 

We received 25 responses, 
about 7 percent of our 
readership. Forty five percent of 
the respondents were Columbia 
University journalism alumni. 

Most of the readers ar e women: 
59 percent. The dominant age 
groups for all respondents were 
26 to 35 (36 percent) and 36 to 
45 (48 percent). 

Print journalists were among 
56 percent of the people who 


• Jobiine/People - 84 percent. 


• Media industry news - 52 
peicent 

• announcements, calendar - 28 
percent. 


In the section asking for 
suggestions, comments or 
critique of the BAN newsletter, 
about half of the respondents 
said it was fine the way it is, or, 
give them more news. 

Other respondents were 
specific. 


A reader in Florida 
recommended more critical 
analysis of media content. A 
reader in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
suggested more news about 
people and their works in 
progress - books and 
documentaries. Another New 
York-area reader recommended 
this: "More serious discussions, 
essays by journalists about their 
work. Some controversy!" And a 
reader in California suggested 
that we devote more coverage to 
diversity in newsrooms. 

All of the comments have been 
extremely helpful to us. Thanks 
again to those who participated 
in the survey. 
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Technology 

highlights 

conference 

The National Association of 
Black Journalists Region II 
Conference (N.Y., N.J., Pa.) is 
Saturday, March 23. 

The theme is "Tools of the 
Trade," a day-long professional 
development seminar featuring 


panels, demonstrations and 
tutorials on every aspect of 
reporting technology. 

Session topics include buying 
a computer, 

telecommunications, Desktop 
Publishing and cellular 
telephones. There will be an 
exhibits area where vendors are 
to demonstrate a wide range of 
products useful to journalists. 

Registration fee is $35 for 
members, $50 for non members 


until March 5 and $45 and $60 
respectively, after March 5. 

Check payable to NYABJ, P.O. 
Box 2446, Rockefeller Center 
Station, New York, N.Y. 

10185. Or call Stephen Miller, 
(212) 556-7564 or Sheryl Nance 
(718) 857-7821.P 
* * * 

The conference will feature a 
fund-raising raffle. Top prize: a 
laptop computer. 


Moving? 


If you are, be sure to send 
a change of address notice. 
That way, we'll be right 
there with you. 


Required Reading 

For college 

journalism departments 

Marquette 
Hampton 
NCA&T 
Kansas State 
S. Illinois 
E. Illinois 
U. Kentucky 
U. Wisconsin 
Glassboro State 
Columbia GSJ 
and many others... 

Take advantage of 
what we offer. Call 
or write to subscribe. 
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Leaving column for fellowship 
was a chance worth taking 


Dorothy Gilliam, a columnist for The 
Washington Post with more than 25 years 
of journalism experience, has written 
1,000 columns over the past 10 years. 

Last year, she decided to take a one-year 
fellowship at the Gannett Center for Media 
Studies located at Columbia University. 

As a fellow, she will be researching and 
writing a book about racial diversity in the 
media. 

Esther Iverem spoke with Gilliam about 
her decision, and her recommendations to 
journalist for shifting gears in their 
careers. 

Q: What led up to your decision to take 
a fellowship, to leave your column for a 
year? 

A: Well some of it was personal. I have 


By David J. Dent 

I don't think any career choice I've made 
has shocked more friends and colleagues 
than my decision to leave local television 
and accept a position as an assistant 
professor of journalism at New York 
University. 

I accepted the position last June, but 
waited until late July to resign. My 
station in Nashville, Tenn., previously 
had invited me to begin negotiations for a 
new contract. Hoping to hold off on a new 
contract but hold on to my job until mid¬ 
summer, I nodded affirmatively when 
asked about a contract meeting. But I 
created scheduling conflicts and excuses 
when meeting times were suggested. 

I failed to fool the boss. He wasn't 
shocked when I stepped into his office for 
stage one of the resignation ~ the stage 
where I told him the expected "I've enjoyed 
working here, but another opportunity has 
arisen." 

"I began to figure something was up 
when you didn't respond to my notes," he 
said. "You just didn't seem excited about 


three daughters and the two younger ones 
were in high school when my husband and 
I separated. I just felt I needed to be in a 
stable situation until the last one finished 
college. 

Then I told myself, "Dorothy, If you're 
ever going to do some different things and 
try some different things, now's the time 
to do it." I finally felt that I had fulfilled 
enough of my parental responsibility. 

Then I had a real problem on my hands 
because people just don't seem to give up 
columns. [Mine] has been an incredible 
growing and learning experience for me. 
But they are incredibly difficult because 
you never stop. You’re always looking for 
ideas, looking for ways to conceptualize 
pieces. You're always thinking about the 
next column. There isn't really time to 


resigning." 

The real news was transmitted in stage 
two of the resignation. It caused his 
eyebrows to arch upward when I told him I 
was going to N.Y.U. to teach - not to 
another market to report. 

My co-workers supported me and were 
and friendly, but they still bombarded me 
with questions like "what made you even 
think about teaching?" I received the same 
questions from many other journalists. 
Weeks before beginning at NYU, I went 
to two conferences where large numbers of 
reporters were present. When I told some 
of them about die career change, they 
responded: Why would you want to do 
that? 

Some even assumed I had been pushed 
out or fired. 

Academia had always been on my 
agenda, but I never knew exacdy when I 
would escape the camera for the podium. 
For five years, I had been doing murders in 
one minute and 30 seconds before the 

Con’t on next page 



Dorothy Gilliam 


even look back at what you've written. 

[Leaving the column] was a tough 
decision. The column is the best job I can 
think of for that paper. In Washington, 
your visibility is your currency. And your 
currency is your visibility, and when you 
drop out of something like writing a 
column you just never know what's going 
to happen. At any rate, it was a chance 
worth taking. 

Q: What are some of the things that 
reporters can look for in themselves and 
their work to determine that it's time for 
change? 

A: I’ve never found myself bored and not 
wanting to work. Luckily, I have had 
enough stimulation. If I could answer it 
not in relation to myself but in general I 
would say, length of time on the job, or 
on a beat. When you find yourself not 
really working the way you should for 
instance, instead of going out to 
communities and dealing with sources, 
you stay on the phone. If you find 
yourself talking to the same group of 
people. Those kind of things. 

Q: What are some of the things that 
you think a reporter or a columnist can do 
if they see that happening? What are some 
of the ways they can maneuver through 
the newsroom? 

A: I think that one of the best ways to 
maneuver is to really stay out in the 

Continued on back page 


TV newsman exchanges 
camera for classroom 
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Exchanges camera for classroom 


Con't from previous page 

magical lens that thrust my presence into 
tens of thousands of households every 
night. For the first two years, I got a rush 
whenever I got the victim's family 
member on camera and no other station 
did. But with time, each disaster seemed to 
become more of the same. The rush 
seemed to slow. 

Moving from one station to another 
means moving into another familiar 
territory - more murders and daily 
deadlines. But moving from a station to a 
university - where few things can be 
reduced to one minute and 30 seconds -- is 
another game altogether. For me, the 
change was good. I wanted a flexible 
schedule to give me the chance to begin 
writing a book and to pursue numerous 
other free-lance print and broadcast 
projects. 

While the teaching schedule allows 
more thinking time for other projects, it 
does require more effective use of time. In 
broadcasting, deadlines stared me in the 
face. They could not be ignored. Now I am 
pursuing my own projects on my own 


time, which requires more time — 
management skills and more discipline. 

Working with students is also a 
rewarding part of the job. But, as with 
any career change, I've occasionally 
wondered if I made the right move. When 
a big story breaks, like the war in the 
gulf, I think about what if would be like 
to be back at the center of the daily action 
in the newsroom. But memories of those 
one-minute-30- second murders help to 
convince me that I've made the right 
choice. 


I also wondered about my choice last 
December, after I posted my grades and 
heard from a few dissatisfied students. One 
called me at home at night. The call 
reminded me of the nights in Nashville, 
when I was relaxing at home and an 
assignment editor called frantically, urging 
me to rush to the shooting, the fire, the 
immediate disaster that had to be covered 
an hour ago. 



David J. Dent 


It seemed the student's call was a one- 
minute-30-second murder in another form. 
The only difference now is that I can tell 
the caller to see me during office hours. 

— The writer is a 1982 Columbia 
Journalism graduate. 


Datelines 

Is off this month. 


P.R. woman's perspective of the 'duel at dawn' 
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By Lezlie H. White 

Journalism school was my 
most memorable, enjoyable and 
practical academic experience. 
But the year I graduated from J- 
school, I saw my B-school 
(business) classmates waving 
$100 bills while my J-school 
colleagues faced a market glutted 
by the demise of a major news 
radio network. 

I never did a career stint in the 
newsroom. I returned to finish 
my MBA, worked briefly in 
advertising, then in marketing, 
then in public relations. 

I earn my keep as a marketing 
communications employee in a 
Fortune 200 company's 
corporate communications 
division. 

As a poet, I don't like to talk 
about it; I am annoyed by the 
assumptions of both the 
business and the literary 


communities about the meaning 
of my endeavors. For me, my 
work is just fulfilling the 
psycho-social imperative of my 
West Indian upbringing: you 
always have at least two 
existences/jobs/endeavors, if not 
four. 

But I found that there's another 
dichotomy, a living relic from 
the '40s films. That's the duel at 
dawn between p.r. folks and 
journalists. 

Getting lousy questions from a 
reporter is as annoying as 
getting vague and evasive 
answers from a public relations 
person. Expertise can and does 
exist on the other side. 


Public relations is the 
sobriquet for a bundle of 
communications disciplines and 
endeavors. These include 
employee communications, 
speech writing, newsletter or 


publications editing, script 
writing, videotape production, 
media relations, publicity, 
among others. 

Public relations identifies the 
audience(s) for an endeavor or 
product or service and creates and 

implements activities which 
yield a favorable response to the 
endeavor or product or service. 

My training tells me that 
journalists possess skills 
transferable to public relations' 
requirements. The ability to 
gather information, analyze, 
interview, assess and create a 
communication comprehensible 
to an audience under deadline is 
the same for both disciplines. 

J-school graduates have the 
tools. There are many options 
for their use. 

-- The writer is a 1977 
Columbia Journalism graduate. 
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Jobline 

. . . WHYY 91 FM Radio, 
Philadelphia, is looking for an 
arts reporter/producer. 

Calls for initiating and 
producing stories for the local 
news and for National Public 
Radio (NPR). Required: 
thorough background in the arts, 
excellent audiotape editing skills 
and superior writing and 
interviewing ability. Send non- 
returnable cassette with a 
resume. WHYY is also looking 
for a "Morning Edition" 
anchor/host. Would write and 
anchor news material for local 
inserts into NPR's "Morning 
Edition" weekdays from 6 to 10 
a.m. Requires three years' 
reporting and producing 
experience, excellent on-air 
presence, sound news judgment 
and ability to make editorial 

decisions independently. Send 
non-returnable cassette and 
resume to Maureen Pilla, 
personnel associate, WHYY, 


Inc., 150 N. Sixth St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19106_A 

public relations specialist 
is sought for a company based in 
Northern California. Work with 
vice president of operations to 
expand, enhance image of 
company and products through 
television, print and events. 
Occasional speeches, crisis 
management. Contact Susanne 
Gregg, the CMA Group, (303) 
779-8890. 

B.A.N. People 

Rob Parker, *88, is now the 
beat reporter covering the World 
Champion Cincinnati Reds for 
the Cincinnati Enquirer. Parker 
left the New York Daily News, 
where he covered the NBA's New 
Jersey Nets ("Datelines," 

B.A.N., 10/90). "I'm a New 
Yorker. The only job I wanted 
was to write for the Daily 
News," said Parker. "But I'm 
not crazy. When you get a call, 
'Hey, you want to cover the 
Reds?' you take it. This is the 


right time. It is the job at the 
newspaper." I . * 

Wayne J. Dawkins, '80, 
was profiled in Outlook 
(published by the Philadelphia 
Association of Black Journalists) 
because he is writing a book he 
is writing on the 15-year history 
of the National Association of 
Black Journalists (NABJ). The 
idea was bom out of last spring's 
Columbia Journalism Alumni 
meeting. Dawkins received an 
award and in his acceptance 
speech he talked about the 
importance of bringing more 
African-American joumalists 
into the news business. He was 
approached by a literary agent. 
She said she liked his speech. 

She handed Dawkins a card and 
said to call if he ever had an idea 
for a book. He followed up on 
her offer. Dawkins doesn't have a 
publisher yet but he's determined 
to finish the manuscript. The 
recent publicity, he told 
Outlook, "has put the fear of 
God into me to finish it." . . . 
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Wayne Dawkins 


Frank Dexter Brown, '81, 

is editor of YSB (Young Sisters 
and Brothers), a new magazine 
for African-American teen-agers 
which is to debut later this year. 
Brown is a Washington, D.C.- 
based free-lance writer and 
college instructor. 


Minority coverage: Is it really biased? N A 8 J 


David Shaw of the Los Angeles 
Times wrote a series on 
newspaper bias and minority 
journalists. The Times 
interviewed 175 reporters, 
editors and publishers from 
more than 30 newspapers over a 
four-month period. 

Some highlights: 

MINORITY journalists say 
the overwhelming majority of 
press coverage still emphasizes 
the pathology of minority 
behavior, almost to the exclusion 
of normal everyday life. The 
press plays a major role in 
perpetuating the ethnic 
stereotypes — and fueling the 
prejudices and ethnic conflicts 
— that polarize an increasingly 
multicultural society. 

NO MINORITY journalist 
interviewed suggested that these 
negative portrayals are the 
product of a conscious, racist 
decision by white editors and 
reporters. Even the most caustic 
critics of the press acknowledge 

that most white journalists 
mean well; it’s not the intent but 
the results that trigger 
widespread criticism — and 
those results stem largely from 
ignorance, insensitivity, the 
absence of minority journalists 


from most newsrooms and, more 
important, the absence of 
minorities from most editors’ 
offices. “It’s not so much some 
overt racist plot,” says Janet 
Clayton, an assistant editorial 
page editor for the Los Angeles 
Times. “It has to do with, 
obviously, who runs newspapers 
. . . what the values are of those 
people...” 

Despite vigorous efforts, even 
the Detroit Free Press — with 
several high-ranking black 
editors and a city population 
that’s more than 70-percent 
black — doesn’t do as good a job 
as “normal, everyday human 
beings,” concedes the paper’s 
publisher, Neal Shine. 


While the paper’s lifestyle 
section is officially called “The 
Way We Live,” many blacks call 
it “The Way They Live.” 


i am me last person in me 
world who will ever say that the 
Free Press can or should ignore 
the negative,” says Jacqueline 
Thomas, associate editor and 

deputy editorial page editor. But 
Thomas seems uncomfortable 
with the current boycott of the 
paper by a relatively small group 
of blacks angry over its 
“negative” coverage of the city 
and Mayor Coleman Young. 

Some black anger is 
“justified,” Thomas said, 
because “We don’t do a good 
enough job in reflecting those 
things that make Detroit a place 
some of us want to live in.” 


The Free Press has a much 
better reputation that most for 
covering black people, but, 
“When I’m out in the 
community covering something, 
and folks say, ’Well you work for 
a racist paper,’ it’s hard for me to 
defend” the paper, says 
Constance Prater. 


GTfiKICSftODTigj 

Columbia 

Journalism 

Alumni 

Association 

Friday, May 3, 6 p.m. 
Low Library 


Regional 

Conference 

roundup 

Region I (New England) 
April 27-28, Guest Quarters 
Suite Hotel, Cambridge, 
Mass.Theme: "Recession, 
Rhetoric and Race." Registration 
is $40. Call Carmen Fields 
(617) 864-3954. 

Region III (Mid-Atlantic) 
April 26-29 at the Omni 
International Hotel in Norfolk, 
Va. Host: Hampton Roads Black 
Media Professionals. Call Neil 
Foote (703) 648-1146 or Vivian 
Blaize (804) 393-2501. 

Regions V and VIII 
(Midwest and Midlands), April 
19-21, Chicago Sheraton Hotel. 
Registration: $40. Call Greg 
Freeman (314) 622-7096 or 
Dorothy Tucker (312) 322-9258. 

Region X (West Coast), 
April 5-7. Portland, Ore. Theme: 
Shaping Our Future. 

Registration $85 for working 
journalists, $50 for students. 

Call Anasa Briggs-Graves. 
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Chance worth taking 

Continued 

communities and talk to people, and get 
away from other reporters. The 
community is the reason we went into 
this business in the first place. We went 
in because we were curious, we wanted to 
learn. Even if it means extra work like 
doing things at night, going to social 
events where there will be a lot of people 
from the community. 

It is amazing the number of reporters 
who live in the suburbs, come to work, do 
their thing and go back to the suburbs. 
Many black reporters are getting into this 
pattern just like white reporters. 

Q: Do you think there are any patterns 
among African-American reporters or 
people of color that affect our likelihood 
of burnout? 

A: We always have the added stress of 
race. I think that's a real stress. In many 
ways it's a silent thing because race is 
something people don't want to talk 
about. It's there in perceptions, in the 
perception that certain people may be 
getting promoted because of affirmative 
action and it is there in sometimes the 
perception of, and the knowledge of, non¬ 
white reporters of the white reporter who 
seems to have been on a beat six or eight 
months and then he's over on the national 
staff and you say, "I'm still here. Why is 
he there?" Sometimes we have to be more 
aggressive as non-white reporters. We 

have to ask for more and push ourselves 
more. There are so many dynamics within 
a newsroom that center around these 
issues. 

Q: What are some of the ways that 
women can maneuver in the newsroom 


when they have children? 

A: I have not been in the business the 
whole time since joining The Post in 
1961 because I left when my children were 
small. You can imagine how tough it was 
for a woman reporter having children in 
the '60s. There was so much hostility 
towards any flexibility that I finally just 
quit. It was too much. Then I did free¬ 
lance writing and things like that. But I 
wasn't really working at a newspaper full¬ 
time. I think I got pregnant the second 
time to have an excuse to quit work. I 
came back into the business in 1972. 

Today, there is a lot more flexibility in 
newsrooms, flex time, other arrangements 
that women are able to have if they can 
afford it. Once again, the race differential 
comes in there. Very often we don't 
always have enough money to go on four 
days a week. The other thing is the cost of 
day care. There are reporters that have to 
get up and take their children by bus to the 
day care center then come in and work all 
day. So I guess the only thing I would say 
to women is to really try and have some 
balance in their lives, to set reasonable 
limits in terms of what they can do with 
themselves and their families. We are 
always taught to be so strong. Especially 
as black women. It certainly helps if you 
can organize, if you can plan your time so 
that one's personality plays a part. 

Q: I think what happens to women is 
that the moment they start saying, "I just 
have to set realistic goals," they feel that 
they are playing into this management 
stereotype that once she has her baby it's 
all over. She is not going to be a 
workhorse for us anymore. The workhorse 
feels guilty about that. 

A: That's right and I think that we have 
to realize as women that there may be a 
period when you are going to have to let 
them have their stereotype. If you play 
into this stereotype, so be it. I notice 
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white women around The Post who take a 
four-day week and get moved off beats and 
who find themselves off the track. They 
just cope with it. They say, "I want to be 
with my child, and my baby is only going 
to be six months old, or a year old once." 
You just have to take it. We have to 
realize that there is a lot of wrong 
thinking in our culture. The way that 
managers attempt to heap more guilt on 
women is one of those things that's wrong 
in our culture. We have to just push for 
greater sensitivity on the part of male 
managers. 

Q: If you ran your own newspaper, what 
are some of the things you would do to 
keep reporters fresh and interested? 

A: I would really try to treat them all 
like human beings. Clearly there are 
different ways to manage and you know 
one clearly can't coddle each individual. 

But I think I would try to get to know 
them so that I would be also sensitive to 
their needs. 

I would love to pay them enough so that 
they could take care of themselves. A lot 
of stress is just that. The salaries are 
certainly better than they used to be but 
people need to take vacations and 
depending on the market they need to take 
them a little more than others. The most 
high-powered executives are the ones who 
have the summer homes. The people who 
think they get the most done are those 
people who charge hard but then they go 
off for the weekend. So I think pay is an 
important part of avoiding burnout. 

I think finding ways to really rotate 
people on the beats is important. Nobody 
should be on a beat unless it's a real 
special case — certainly in terms of the 
local stuff — for more than four or five 
years. That's a long time. I'd like to see 
community days institutionalized at 
newspapers, where people just go out, 
especially editors. 
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Is the war J-school receives donations 
really over? for Wilson scholarship fund 


Numerous battles 
on the homefront 

By Cheryl Devall 
CHICAGO - It is still hard to believe 
that much of what we'd feared a couple of 
months ago is behind us. I had hunkered 
down for a long war, made contacts with 
the local peace groups and veteran's 
organizations and military installations 
that would be sending live sold¬ 
iers and, possibly Opinion 

receiving wounded and dead ones. 

My news junkie tendencies, already 
pronounced, increased as I woke early and 
stayed up late to chart the movements of 
friends and colleagues in the Middle East 
The war seemed to underscore a lot of the 
problems that had been present, though 
submerged, for a long time - the serious 
neglect of veterans from the last American 
war; the sad state of an economy that 
could not employ many of its brightest, 
who subsequently went into the military; 
the desolation of the nation's cities and the 
deterioration of the systems that make 
them run; the painfully slow mobilization 
of a strong and unified anti-war 
movement, and the swift, unquestioning, 
boorish and often racist reaction to that 
dissent when it materialized. 

Domestic reporters like me concentrated 
on those aspects of life on the homefront. 
Some of our stories were buried, or 
delayed, by the news from farther away. 
Just as our organizations were gearing up 
for those multipart series on life during 
wartime, the allied forces decided they'd 
had enough. 

But as I sat in a lounge with exiled Iraqi 
Christians, getting reaction on the night 
President Bush declared a cease-fire, I 
thought of the long, agonizing buildup to 
war, the massive commitment of people 


• By Lisa Rhodes 

NEW YORK - Donations to the Sylvia 
Wilson Scholarship Fund totalled $800 by 
April 15, according to the Columbia 
University Graduate School of Journalism. 

This total does not include the dollar-for- 
dollar match policy established by The 
New York Times. 

Kathleen Brow of the J-school said that 
10 Times employees donated to the fund. 

Scholastic 

publishing 

Challenges of wooing 
'reluctant' teen readers 

By K. Maurice Jones 
"So what do you read when you're not in 
school?" I asked the class. 

First there was silence. Then, howlish 
laughter. 

"Mr. Jones, we don't read," one young 
sister finally proclaimed. 

"Wait a minute," I said. "This is 
pathetic. Do you know that children in 
South Africa have died because they 
wanted to learn to read?" 

Once again, silence. 

Their teacher, a white man in his mid- 
40s, stood in the back of the classroom 
and said nothing. 

This surrealistic encounter took place in 
a Detroit high school one year ago. I was 
at the tail end of a three-week tour of 
schools across the country for Scholastic 
Inc. The Detroit response merely reflected 
attitudes I had encountered in the other five 
cities I had visited. Sometimes it was the 
students who had an attitude; other times 
it was the teachers. 


The amount of their donations is 
confidential. 

The first donation to the Sylvia Wilson 
Scholarship fund was received in March. 

When donations total $25,000 the fund 
will become a permanent endowment at 
the J-school. 

Sylvia Wilson, 28, died Feb. 1 after a 3 
1/2-year battle with brain cancer. She was 
a copy editor at the newspaper and a 1985 
Columbia J-school graduate. 



New York, N.Y. 


in-classroom language arts magazine for 
"reluctant" readers. Our target audience is 
junior high and high school students who 
are reading below level. 

On the surface my job is simple: 
conceptualizing articles and writing 


Continued on back page 


I am an associate editor for Scope, an 
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exercises, writing, editing and keeping an 
eye out for literature and drama to reprint 
in the magazine. When I joined Scope in 
January 1990, I initially viewed this gig 
from a strictly technical perspective. After 
working for a newspaper and various 
magazines the schedule seemed easy 
enough. We publish 20 issues of Scope 
during the school year, and have about 
500,000 subscribers. Issues are either 16 
or 24 pages long and the production 
schedule is a lead time of five weeks ahead 
of the school calendar year. 

Motivating kids to read is the most 
challenging aspect of my job. And in an 
era when attention spans are shorter than 
sound bytes, that's no easy task. Until my 
first round of school visits, I had 
conceptualized, edited and wrote in a 
virtual vacuum — rarely leaving the 
cubicle of my Greenwich Village office. 
But on that afternoon in Detroit the social 
significance of being an African-American 
journalist in educational publishing 
dropped on me with the aplomb of a 
sledgehammer. 

To make magazine arts more interesting, 

I try to infuse a contemporary flair in each 
issue. Celebrity profiles, news and across- 
the-board incorporation of the curriculum 
all go over big with our readers. For 
example, last year Scope produced a 
reading poster. On one side was a quote 


from Edgar Allan Poe, which I'm sure 
excited the typical Scope reader as much 
as buying a pair of sneakers bearing Babe 
Ruth's name. On the flip side was a color 
photograph of Patrick Ewing at the free 
throw line. Ewing had a strong quote 
about reading, and listed his three favorite 
books — Roots, Linden Hills and the 
Women of Brewster Place. That side of 
the posters, students told me, was on the 
money. 

For readers like ours, English can't be a 
stuffy, highbrow subject. It has to be 
upbeat, and on the cutting edge. This 
presents a dilemma, however, because 
some English teachers — many of them 
subscribers — still prefer more "traditional" 
(i.e. the white-male-dominated literary 
cannon) approaches to teaching English. 
On the other side, you have an ever- 
i increasing immigrant population, which 
has English as a second language, and 
American-born kids who aren't too keen 
on reading. 

To balance all these interests, our copy 
must be punchy and pithy. Just try 
writing Mandela's biography in a thousand 
words for a fifth-grade reading level. It's 
definitely an art because you can't write 
down to the kids. Although they may read 
below level, our kids are streetwise and 
electronic-age sophisticates. Any kid who 
relishes the complexities of rap isn't going 
to pay much attention to a magazine that 



reeks of remedial reading. Producing a 
magazine for such an audience keeps me 
on my toes. Every day there's a new 
expression or phrase. I always wonder how 
I can incorporate the energy, wit and style 
of what I call the "new jack oral tradition" 
into our magazine. 
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NABJ 


Twelve people filed for 


candidacy on the executive board News ) 


of the National Association of 
Black Journalists. The deadline 
was April 19. 

They are: 


Some of the concerns of today's youth 
are the perennial concerns of any American 
teen-ager: dating, jobs, peer pressure. 
However, the issues that are sign-of-the- 
times reflective are the ones that I love to 
tackle. AIDS, drugs, homelessness and 
other social realities are all of interest to 

Continued 

David Squires (Cleveland Plain meeting is May 31 to June 2 at 
the Westin Crown Center, 
Kansas City. 

At that meeting the board is to 
announce its college scholarship 
winners. 

The board will also hear 
nominations for special honors: 
Journalist of the Year, Lifetime 
Achievement, Percy Qoboza 
Award (international excellence) 
and the Thumbs Down award. 


Dealer ) 

Treasurer 
• Jackie Greene (USA TODAY) 


• Angelo Henderson (Detroit 


• Vanessa D. Williams 
(Philadelphia Inquirer ) 


• Sidmel Estes-Sumpter 
(WAGA-TV, Atlanta) 

• Roy S. Johnson (Sports 
Illustrated) 

Vice President/Broadcast 


Callie Crossley (ABC News) 
• Sheila Stainback (WPIX-TV, 
New York) 

VicePregident/Print 


• Gregory Freeman (St. Lotus 
Post-Dispatch ) 

• Dorothy Gilliam (1 Washington 
Post) 


•Ken Jobe (WCPO-TV, 
Cincinnati) 

• Jacqueline Jones (New York 
Newsday ) 

Student Representative 

• Simone Joye (Hunter College) 

Elections will be held at the 
annual convention in Kansas 
City July 24-28. 

Members who cannot attend 
can vote by absentee ballot 
Members are to receive 
instructions this month. 

The spring NABJ board 


NABJ President Thomas 
Morgan said the sluggish 
economy was related to the 
decision to charge $25 for 
convention goers to attend one 
two social events, a river cruise 
or a "pub crawl" to noted Kansas 
City jazz spots. 

The boat ride and pub crawl, 
said Morgan, were the only 
unsponsored events. 

Continued 
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our readers. 

The more interesting stories I've covered 
to date include a news feature on runaways 
and a profile of a 19-year-old who had 
fought as a contra in the civil war in 
Nicaragua when he was 10. 

Afrocentrically speaking, this job is 
fascinating. Through the oral tradition, 
black kids are infusing new life into the 
King's English. It will be interesting to 
observe what -- if any — aspects of the 
black lexicon are incorporated into standard 
English. I can't wait to do an entire issue 
on rap or hip-hop from a language arts 
perspective. Once during the edit of a 
mini-mystery I jokingly quoted the 
monologue from Quincy Jones' "Wee B. 
Doin' It" regarding the conjugation of the 
verb "to be," and my boss listened to me 
in all earnestness. The urban contemporary 
sensibility definitely presents a challenge 
for educators and editors alike. 

The use of certain phrases or expressions 
can result in mini-lessons in cultural 


'I always wonder how 
I can incorporate the 
energy, wit and style 
of what I call the "new 
jack oral tradition" 
into our magazine.' 

awareness. For example, a recent interview 
with 13-year-old singer Tevin Campbell 
included a quote about Marvin Gaye: 

"Even though he's dead, he's still 
jamming." 

My boss and I had a long debate about 
whether or not Tevin's quote was 
"offensive." 

Quite subconsciously, I launched into a 
dissertation about the transgenerational 
significance of Marvin Gaye in the black 
family. I defended Tevin's language. 

Afterwards, I was amazed that a simple 
feature on a 13-year-old could promote 
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such dialogue. Consequently "jamming" 
became a vocabulary word in an exercise, 
as did "conk", which appeared in an 
excerpt from The Autobiography of 
Malcolm X. 

I am much more emotionally committed 
to this job than I ever envisioned. I 
carefully follow debates on all-male public 
school for black boys, curriculum of 
inclusion and other socio-educational 
issues of the day. Anytime I visit a school 
to talk to children about the magazine, 
teachers tell me that I'm a role model. 
Usually, I scratch my head. 

"Well, Mr. Jones," the white male 
teacher at the forementioned Detroit high 
school told me after I brushed off his 
compliment, "it's not often that our kids 
see an African-American male in this 
school wearing a shirt and tie who isn't an 
athletic recruiter. You're certainly not the 
norm." 

Enough said. 

— The writer is a 1981 Columbia 
journalism graduate. 
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Receptions, luncheons, a 
banquet and the awards program 
are underwritten completely or in 
part by media companies or 
other businesses. 

Corporate sponsorship has not 
been as strong as in previous 
years because of a recessionary 
economy. Furthermore, media 
companies have been scaling 
back coverage and freezing and 
even laying off staff. 

For the boat ride NABJ is 
taking the first 800 reservations. 
The jazz tour is taking the first 
200 reservations. If pre- 
registration lags for these events, 
NABJ will cancel them, said the 
president 

Jobline 

Business Week Washington 
bureau has an entry-level 
opening that includes clerical and 
editorial duities. Salary is in the 
20s. Send a resume and clips to 
Stan Crock, news editor, suite 
1200,1120 Vermont Ave. 

N.W., Washington, D.C. 

20005. Or caUl (202) 463-1626. 

.. . WHYY TV 12 and 91 FM 
Radio, Philadelphia, have these 
openings: arts 
reporter/producer, radio; 
"Morning Edition" 


anchor/host, radio; 
associate editor, Applause 
magazine, public information. 
Send resume to Maureen Pilla, 
personnel associate, WHYY, 
Inc., 150 N. Sixth St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19106- 

The Cincinnati Enquirer has 
openings for several reporters, 
experienced and entry level. 
Contact Kerry Klumpe, metro 


editor, at the newspaper, 617 
Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
45201. Or call (513) 369-1042. 

B.A.N. People 

Craig Dellimore '77 of 
WBBM Newsradio (CBS), 
Chicago is the reporter on a new 
beat, suburban coverage that 
caters to the interests of viewers 
who make up 70 percent of the 


station's audience, according to a 
published report ... Sara 
Lomax, '90, who interned at 
the Philadelphia Daily News 
last summer, is a suburban 

correspondent for The 
Philadelphia Inquirer. Classmate 
Danita Gibson, '90, is a 
communications specialist for 
Columbus (Ga.) Bank and Trust 


Columbia Journalism Alumni 

ANNUAL SPRING 
MEETING 

Friday, May 3, 1991 
6 P.M. 

Faculty Room, Low Library 

Please join us in honoring the 
Journalism Alumni Award Winners. 

Donald "Pete" Johnston '50 
Anna Kisselgoff '62 
Alan Otten '42 
Susan Spencer 1 69 

Reception follows in the Rotunda. RSVP 212-854-3864. 
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and resources to the region, and wondered 
if it was really over. 

As reports from Kuwait and parts of Iraq 
are beginning to tell us, the war inflicted 

devastation we were not allowed to see 
while it was in progress. 

And it diverted our attention from the 
devastation here — from stories that still 
need to be told if we are to avert more 
violence at home. 

A few weekends ago, a group of black 
journalists was sitting at a workshop, 
slapping palms with relief that none of us 
had had to interview the grieving families 
of dead soldiers. 

But my euphoria — the only such 
exhilaration I’d allowed mvself to feel 


'The war seemed to 
underscore a lot of the 
problems that had been 
present, though 
submerged, for a long 
time.' 

since the war began - didn't last long. 

In late March I ran up to Detroit to cover 
the shooting death of a young black 
soldier. Army Spec. Anthony Riggs. He'd 
been moving his wife and stepdaughter out 
of the house where they'd been staying 
while he was away, when someone walked 
up, shot him several times in the head and 
stole his car. 

That the shooting was not random — that 
the prime suspects are now Riggs' wife 
and brother-in-law — makes it more tragic. 
Riggs was 22 years old. After having 
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launched Patriot missiles in Saudi Arabia, 
he had been in Detroit fewer than 24 
hours. 

Depending on who you ask, Riggs was 
the 125th or 128th homicide in the city 
this year. 

On the day of the shooting, as I talked 
with his wife’s family for what I'm sure 
was their umpteenth interview (indeed, a 
local TV reporter was doing a live stand- 
up across the street as we spoke), certain 
indelible sensations and images came to 
me. The bright yellow rosette tied on the 
red brick porch. The lavender Big Wheel 
tricycle that belonged to Riggs' 3-year-old 
stepdaughter. The realization that this war 
is not over. Not for this country, not for 
the Iraqis or Kuwaitis or Palestinians. Not 
for a long time. 

The writer is a 1982 Columbia 
Journalism graduate. 
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Americans 
were misled on 
U.S. war aims 

By Charles Simmons 
LOS ANGELES — I participated in a 
fact-finding mission in Israel and Jordan in 
March with an interfaith and peace group 
that also took medicine to Arab refugees 
and Israelis who suffered from the 
bombing in the Gulf war. 

Commentary 


A few years ago, former U.S. Rep. 
George Crockett Jr., D-Mich., said: "The 
American people are the most lied to and 
misinformed people in the world when it 
comes to international affairs." 

I conclude that the American people 
have been lied to, not simp[y about the 
quality of the new U.S. military hardware, 
which took up up most of the media's 
time during the war, but also about 
fundamental political issues which take 
time to study and understand. 

Here are questions I would require 
journalists to ask about any war: 

Why war instead of sanctions? Why 
now? Who will do the fighting? What are 
the economic or political benefits? 

Since the American Revolution, one can 
find substantial economic benefits for the 
wealthy associated with war. How much 
will war cost? Who will pay? When? 

How? Will the money come from 
domestic programs? 

The American people should be told that 
they are still paying for the Civil War debt 
and every subsequent military engagement 
which comes to more that 100. 

What were the chances for peace? The 
origin of the war from the perspective of 
official and unofficial sources, supporting 
and opposing, representatives of the 
United States and the opponent. 

Sources would include scholars on both 
sides, rather than simply those engaged in 
name calling. 


Journalist turned firefighter 

Career change brings him back to journalism 

By Fred F. Smith Jr. 

"So how does a guy with a law and 
journalism degree end up as a fireman?" is 
the usual form the question takes. 

Through a very narrow window of 
opportunity, as it turns out. 

I tried to get my fledging journalism 
career started as a free-lancer in an 
extremely competitive, Bay-area media 
market. I had moderate success, but had 
made very little money. 

In the meantime, while gaining a son, I 
had lost a marriage. Despite my desire to 
remain in or close to mainstream 
journalism, in 1984 I was faced with the 
challenge of finding a new career that 
would provide financial security for myself 
and my son. 

In May 1983, I worked as press liasion 
for a peace project, the brainchild of a 
friend who was a captain in the Oakland „ 

Fire Department (OFD). He strongly 
suggested that I take the department's next 
entry-level test. After meeting and talking 
with other firemen, I found myself 
pumped up about joining the department. 

I went through the three-part testing 
process in the last half of 1984. That 
included written and physical agility tests, 
as well as an oral interview. 

I began as one of 2,000 applicants who 
took the written exam. In April 1986, I 
ended up as a member of the 35-person, 

OFD Class l-'86. 

Along the way, I and a number of other 
blacks and women were assisted in joining 
the department by an affirmative-action 
lawsuit brought by the Oakland Black Fire 
Fighters Association (OBFFA) against the 
City of Oakland. 

I was pleased to be working in and for 
Oakland, a city of diverse cultures and 
nearly 375,000 residents. 

Oakland claims that it is the most 
integrated city in the country, with a 
population according to 1990 census, that 
is 43.8 percent black, 32.4 percent white, 

14.7 percent Asian-Pacific Islander and 
13.9 percent Hispanic. 



Fred F. Smith Jr. 

©nftdflocu®© 

Oakland, Calif. 


The OBFFA, founded in 1975, is active 
in promoting opportunities for blacks, 
women and other minorities in the 
department. OBFFA members comprise 
roughly a quarter of the 470 uniformed 
members of the fire department. For years 
the association has struggled against the 
racist and sexist attitudes of the old-boy 
union local. More recently, the OBFFA 
has successfully brought affirmative- 
action lawsuits against the City of 
Oakland with, ironically, its black mayor, 
city manager and affirmative action officer. 
Through its efforts, the association has 
been able to gradually widen the beachhead 
of entry level and promotional 
opportunities for minorities and women. 

Journalism skills may not help you tiller 
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the back end of a 46-foot aerial ladder truck 
around a tight corner, deliver a baby or use 
the hydraulic "jaws of life" to pty 
someone out of a car wreck, all things one 
might have to do as a firefighter. But as I 
found out, there was an immediate need for 
my journalism skills. 

The OBFFA newsletter, The Exposure, 
existed before I joined the department. The 
term "exposure" is used in the fire service 
to designate areas — either buildings or 
other fuel sources — that the main body of 
fire might spread to if not contained. 
"Protecting the exposures," as it is called, 
until the main body of fire is extinguished 
or "knocked down," is what the OBFFA is 
doing in challenging the overt and covert 
discriminatory policies in the department 
and the union. These "exposures" are 
being protected, until the core — 
discriminatory attitudes — can be 
extinguished. 

The newsletter serves a number of needs. 
It is a forum where professional attitudes 
and events can be discussed. It is a bulletin 
board where social events, like our 
summer dance, annual picnic and winter 
Sweetheart's Ball, are promoted. And it 
also provides a place where members can 
share their feelings about their lives and 
jobs. 

Before I became the newsletter editor, the 
chairperson of the communications 
committee would collect articles and 
notices, either typed or free hand, and drop 



THE EXPOSURE 



them off at a printer. Editing and layout 
was left to the printer. 

I changed that procedure when I became 
editor, editing the raw copy and 
determining the layout. 

I was pleased to exert greater control over 
the newsletter. As I became more 
knowledgeable about matters like 
typefaces and sizing and insertion of 
graphics, I wanted even more control. 

Still, the usual, 10-day wait from 
submission of copy, to receipt of proofs, 
to finished, offset copies was annoying. 
Invariably, during that period some late- 
breaking news would occur. Its inclusion 
would delay publication. 

Eventually, I learned how to produce the 


newsletter on my Macintosh SE 
computer, using Pagemaker desktop 
publishing software. I redesigned the 
masthead of the newsletter, examining a 
dozen typefaces before, settling on a bold, 
sweeping typeface for the title of the 
newsletter. 

By using a software paint program, I was 
able to reproduce the organization's logo — 
a clenched fist, brandished in the midst of 
a flame — which sits above the title of the 
newsletter on the front page. 

Since I finally controlled the deadline for 
publication, I was able to make last- 
minute changes. I have occasionally 
obtained information over the phone, 
while at the service bureau where laser- 
printer copies of the newletter are 
produced. 

Recently, I have begun to develop a 
staff. I have an assistant editor, who, 
despite no formal journalistic training, has 
the aptitude and desire to acquire the skills 
involved in producing the newsletter. 
Additionally, I have a staff photographer 
who worked as a professional 
photographer before joining the 
department. 

It's ironic that my becoming the editor of 
The Exposure resulted from choices I 
made at a time when I felf forced out of 
journalism. At that time, I felt I was 
abandoning my calling. I couldn't imagine 
that in the future I would still be able to 
use my journalism skills on a regular 
basis to reach an appreciative audience. 

The writer is a 1981 Columbia 
journalism graduate. 
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Appreciative salute to Donald Johnston 


By Wayne J. Dawkins 

NEW YORK - Donald H. 
Johnston, professor and a dean at 
Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism, was 
heartily honored for 15 years of 
teaching and nurturing students 
who went on to become top 
journalists. 

Johnston, J-'50, was one of 
four people who received 
Columbia Journalism Alumni 
awards last month at the spring 
meeting. 

He received a thunderous 
standing ovation from a standing 
room crowd of at least 200 
people in Low Library. 


Anna Quindlen, an adjunct 
professor who taught with 
Johnston for five years, described 
a former student who struggled 
in school but is now an 
outstanding New York-area 
journalist. 

"He always made me feel it 
was possible to do this," the 
journalist told Quindlen. "He 
was so understanding and so 
kind." 

Johnston noted that in 15 years 
the typical J-school student 
changed dramatically: in 1976, 
he said, men outnumbered 
women 2-1, that's reversed in 
1991; 4 of 5 students used to 


come to J-school directly from 
college, now that's 1 out of 6; 
more students now must hold 
jobs and that saps their enetgy 
and motivation, and it costs 
about $25,000 for a year to 
study at Columbia J-school. 
Johnston urged alumni to help 
meet these challenges facing 
students and the school. 

The other alumni association 
award winners were Anna 
Kisselgoff, J-'62, arts reporter. 
The New York Times, Susan 
Spencer, J-'69, CBS News 
correspondent, and Alan Otten, 
J-'42, senior national 
correspondent with The Wall 
Street Journal. 
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Cover of The Woman Who Rita Webb Smith and Tony 
Took Back Her Street, by Chapelle. 


Jobline 


. . . WHYY TV 12 and 91 
FM Radio, Philadelphia, have 
these openings: arts 
reporter/producer, radio; 
''Morning Edition" 
anchor/host, radio; 
associate editor, Applause 
magazine, public information. 
Send resume to Maureen Pilla, 
personnel associate, WHYY, 

Inc., 150 N. Sixth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19106. . . . 

B.A.N. People 

Congratulations to Marilyn 
Milloy, '82. The Newsday 
correspondent was seleted as a 
1991-92 Nieman Fellow at 
Harvard University. . . . David 
Dent, '82, has not traded TV 
news for academia completely 
(B.A.N., April 1991). We 
caught the NYU journalism 
professor reporting a story for 
BET News April 5 on the 
acquittal of U.S. Rep. Floyd 
Flake, D-N.Y. . . . The Woman 
Who Took Back Her Street, an 
autobiography of Rita Webb 
Smith told to Anthony 
Chapelle, '84, is available. 
The book is published by New 
Horizon Press of Far Hills, N.J. 
Webb Smith led a six-year grass¬ 
roots movement to push a drug 
gang off her Harlem street 
corner. She has been interviewed 
on some TV talk shows. . . . 

A'Lelia P. Bundles, '76, 
wrote Madam C. J. Walker, a 
biography of her great-great- 
grandmother. Published by 
Chelsea House Publishers 
(NYC), Bundles' book goes 
beyond Walker's entrepreneurial 
skills and details her political 


activism in the anti-lynching and 
early 20th century civil rights 
movement, philanthropy with 
black educational institutions 
and her role as an advocate of 
women's financial independence. 
The book is $17.95 and can be 
ordered by calling 1-800-848- 

BOOK. . . . Esther Iverem, 
'83, completed a two-month 
spring series of poetry readings 
around New York City. They 
included "The writer's voice," 
which included writers Norman 
Mailer and Ntozake Shange in 
the series. Other readings were at 
Mosaic Books in the East Village 
and on WKCR Radio (Columbia 

University). . . . Dorothy 
Davis-Joseph, 77, was 
elected secretaiy of the Columbia 
Journalism Alumni Association. 
She also started a new job last 
month, with the African- 
American Institute in New York 
City. . Howard Miller, 
'81, drove from Louisville, Ky. 
to the spring alumni meeting for 
the 10th anniversary of his class. 


. . . Toni Randolph, '88, 
was another long-distance 
traveler, making the trip south 
from Buffalo. . . . Eric L. 
Elie, '86, has been awarded a 
teaching fellowship at Johns 
Hopkins University. . . . 
Lauren Robinson, '86, is 
covering city hall for the Dallas 
Times-Herald. . . . 

Jill Nelson, '80, wrote the 
cover story on black male 
schools and Afrocentric 
education for the Sunday, May 
19 edition of USA WEEKEND 
(the Sunday magazine in most 
Gannett newspapers.) 


Marilyn Milloy 


A'Lelia P. Bundles 


DEAR READER: 

Your subscription 
renewal date now 
appears in the right 
corner of your mail¬ 
ing sticker (i.e., a 
12.91 renewal date 
is December 1991.) 
Thanks for 
remitting promptly. 


Moving? 


If you are, be sure to send 
a change of address notice. 
That way, we'll be right 
there with you. 
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Americans misled 

Continued from front page 

The reporter's research should include the 
history of the U.S. political, military and 
cultural relations with the nation and 
region as well as background on CIA 
activity in the area. 

Much of this information is available 
today. Congressional committee hearings 
are a good source. 

The last thing I would accept as a 
credible source to stand alone would be the 
pronouncements of the president or any of 
the cabinet members. 

I urge all journalists to read the speeches 
of U.S. Marine Gen. Smedley Butler from 
the 1930s. Butler was the most decorated 
Marine in U.S. history at that time, 
having joined when he was 15 and 
working his way up through the ranks to 
become second in command. 

To simplify, upon his retirement in a 
speech called, "War is a racket," he told 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars that he had 
served to make Asia and Latin America 
safe for various corporations. 

Last March in Jerusalem our group met 
a retired Israeli general who says much of 
the same thing as did Butler. Gen. Matti 
Peled, a former member of the Knesset, 
and now a member of the Israeli peace 
movement (which receives little publicity 
in Israel or the United States) said that the 
war was not necessary, that one of the 
major reasons it was fought was that the 
Middle East is an "arms bazaar" in which 
the United States gives Israel $2 billion 
worth of weapons each year and then sells 
the Arab states $25 billion in arms. In his 
view, that super profitable arms trade 
requires warfare to continue. 

Athough the United States doesn't 
depend on Persian Gulf oil directly, the 
U.S. corporations have major interests 


there and American presidents since 
Truman have expressed a desire to have a 
military presence in the Middle East. 

Today the nations which depend heavily 
on Gulf oil are Germany and Japan, 
primary U.S. competitors which have 
passed the United States in economic 
growth. 

Is it possible that the United States 
wants to control the oil via military 
presence in order to maintain a level of 
influence on those nations as Europe 
moves quickly toward economic 
integration? 

There were more lies told in this war 
than in any I have witnessed. 

Region dosen’t need 
two conferences 

By Wayne J. Dawkins 
Region 2 of the National Association of 
Black Journalists (N. Y., N.J., Pa.) is 
holding a regional conference in 
Philadelphia Sat. June 22. 

That should be good. But it isn't. 

It is the second regional being held in the 
region in three months. 

Commentary 


A professional development seminar on 
computer technology that was called a 
regional was held in New York March 23. 
Region 2 director Sheila Stainback said it 
was poorly attended. 

She said the Philadelphia Association of 
Black Journalists (PABJ) was really 
supposed to host the spring regional, but- 
failed to deliver. 

I hope this month's program succeeds. 
It's an impressive program, a regional the 
way it should be, instead of the forced 
attempt in New York. 

But it could be hampered for at least two 


But I don't blame the media 
establishment. Not the reporters nor many 
of the editors. But many of them share 
some of the blame for not seeking other 
vehicles for reaching the public when they 
discover their own news organization is 
violating the public trust. 

The real bogeyman responsible for the 
swindle is the monopoly ownership of 
media corporations in the past 20 years 
which has resulted in a policy of 
promoting or at least not opposing big 
monopoly interests. 

The writer, a 1970 Columbia Journalism 
graduate, is a journalism professor at 
California State University , Los Angeles. 

reasons. 

• People who attended the first regional 
will wonder why there is another. A 
Newark journalist, mystified by the 
prospect of paying twice to attend a 
regional asked that question. 

• The June 22 date is less than five weeks 
before the NABJ convention in Kansas 
City. With many NABJ members 
budgeting in order to be able to go to the 
big show, a regional coference so close to 
a national convention could get short 
shrift. 

I am not a disinterested observer. As the 
regional director from 1984-89, I am 
troubled by what I'm witnessing in 1991. 

Most troubling to me is that Region 2 
does not have a candidate for director in the 
NABJ elections in Kansas City next 
month. No one filed by the April 19 
deadline. Stainback, the current director, is 
running for vice president. Vanessa 
Williams, who resigned last fall as 
president of PABJ, is running for NABJ 
secretary. 

Region 2 is one of NABJ's biggest but 
its members won't pick their next 
representative. The new NABJ president 
will. That's unfortunate. 
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Wide variety at 
Southwest paper 

By Toni Y. Joseph 

I write for the feature section of the 
Dallas Morning News, a paper with 
412,868 daily and 611,712 Sunday 
circulation. Eight of us generate 95 
percent of the story ideas. 

I like what I do because I explore topics 
that interest me. I frequently write about 
African-American and women's issues. My 
stories range from the humorous to the 
serious. 

In one recent story, I described how 
people mention embarrassing problems 
like bad breath to suffering friends and 
family. It provided a welcome break from 
an in-depth piece I'm reporting on 
homophobia in the African-American 
community. 

Readers responses always surprise me. 
We received a zillion "excellent story, 
you-should-write-more-like-that” calls 
about an article I wrote on a new line of 
romance novels that feature black 
characters and culture. 

I just profiled a controversial battered 
woman convicted of helping her husband, 
a serial killer on death row, murder and 
mutilate two women. I can't wait for the 
fall-out. 

Although I’ve been a feature writer for 
two years, I am still honing my craft. The 
reporting skills I learned as a metro desk 
reporter are invaluable. The writing and 

thinking processes are worlds apart 
though. I initially wrote pieces that could 
be cut from the bottom. I'm still learning 
that the most interesting details need to be 
used as devices for holding readers' 
attention in features. Each year, I focus on 
developing a different element of my 
writing. 

I switched from features two years ago 
after a year on the city desk. When I came 
to Dallas in 1988,1 indicated that my goal 
was to move to features as quickly as 
possible. I competed for an opening with 
about nine other applicants, including a 
half-dozen colleagues, all of whom had 
more seniority. I was out of town when 


Toni Joseph 



Dallas, Texas 


the announcement was made, but I learned 
that some of my peers said that the 
promotion was racially motivated. I think 
they've gotten over it. 

One of the benefits of working here is 
the variety of opportunities. Fortunately, 
there is no entrenched "star" system, so 
there's lots of flexibility. The Morning 
News has a large Washington staff, three 
foreign bureaus, a New York office and 
one Dallas-based national reporter. 

The smaller-than-average national staff 
creates a perk for the other reporters. It's 
called national rotation, an inexpensive 
way for the paper to maintain high-profile 
national coverage. For 10 days, reporters 
from other departments rotate onto the 
national desk and are sent across the 
country to report and write stories of 
national significance. 

Sometimes you get to pick your own 

Con't on next page 


251 invited 
to join 
class of '92 

By Lisa Rhodes 

NEW YORK - Acceptance offers have 
been sent to 251 applicants for the class of 
1992 of the Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism, according to George 
Sheer, a spokesman for the school. 

The J-school received 865 application for 
the class which will descend on Broadway 
and 116th streets this fall. 

Of those accepted, 234 are from the 
United States, and 17 have applied to the 
international division. 

Minorities make up 18 percent of those 
accepted, with 17 African-Americans, 17 
Latinos, eight Asians and four who 
classify themselves as "other." The 
number of women offered invitations 
totaled 148. 

Sheer said prospective students were 
expected to reply in June. 


The J-school has initiated a part-time 
master's program which kicked off on May 
31. 

The 15 students enrolled in the program 
work during the week and attend classes on 
Friday and Saturday. 

The first class, scheduled to graduate in 
May 1993, includes five African- 
Americans, two Latinos and an Asian 
student. The median age of the class is 27. 
Robin Reisig is coordinator of the part- 
time program and will be the instructor for 
the first semester. 

Students will take Reporting and 
Writing I during the summer, and 
Journalism Law and Society, News 
Editing, Writing for Radio, and 
Introduction to Television News in the 
fall. 

Next spring the master's candidates will 
take a reporting seminar that will be 
arranged according to their work schedule, 
and next summer they will get to work 
Continued on next page 
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Dallas 

Con't from previous page 


assignments, but usually there is a list to 
choose from. I've been sent to 
Pennsylvania to cover a murder committed 
by a 9-year-old, the youngest American 
scheduled to be tried as an adult; to South 
Carolina to examine how the Persian Gulf 
crisis affected military academies; to San 
Francisco to cover the NOW convention. 

At the beginning of the budget year, 
every reporter and photographer is asked to 
submit detailed proposals for projects. The 
process generated two Pulitzer Prizes in 
the 1980s and one this year. The foreign 
desk is developing projects on the Soviet 
Union and Southern Africa. 

I wrote a preliminary proposal for 
U.S.S.R. stories, which the executive 
editor is considering. 

About 30 African-American reporters and 
editors work for the Morning News, so at 
least one of us works in every department, 
including the archconservative editorial 
page. In a restructuring last year, Burl 
Osborne, publisher and editor, named three 
African-American assistant managing 
editors. Kevin Merida, who most recently 
followed President Bush for the Morning 
News, is responsible for the foreign and 
national staff and daily coverage. Lennox 
Samuels, is responsible for the weekly 
fashion, food, house & garden, society and 
Sunday magazine sections. Vernon Smith 
is responsible for recruitment and the 


Sunday perspective section. 

African-Americans in the community 
view the promotions as a response to 
weekly pickets of area media oudets that 
began at the Morning News and WFAA- 
TV last year. Many reporters believe that 
Osborne, whose term as president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
ended last April, may have been trying to 
set an industry example. 

Dallas sometimes seems to be more old 
South than the real old South. Black folks 
tend to be accommodating and softspoken, 
even in the face of a piss-poor school 
system that is predominately black and a 
host of other social ills. The U.S. Justice 
Department is forcing the city, now more 
than 50-percent minority, through painful 
political changes. There are sharp 
divisions among the conservative black 
business community, progressive political 
activists and the Anglo rulers who are 
doing everything they can think of to 
maintain economic power and political 
control. 

This evolution makes for great stories, 
with insidious racial under- and overtones. 
It's clean here, thankfully, and the parks 
are safe if used during the day. Except for 
the hell-hot July and August, the weather 
is fairly pleasant all year round. There are 
eight very good African-American-owned 
art galleries and six black book stores. 
Between behemoth Dallas and relatively 
tiny Fort Worth, there are lots of fun 
things to do. But be prepared to drive, for 
this place meanders like Los Angeles. 

If you hate Dallas, which I have at 
times, DFW Airport, one of the nations' 


largest, makes getting in and out of the 
city fairly painless. 

(The cool mountains and hot beaches of 
Mexico are close and very inexpensive.) 
Eat your heart out New Yorkers and 
Washingtonians: Housing is cleap and 
plentiful. I rent a huge (1,500 square feet) 
two-bedroom, two bath complex in a 
restored Victorian house for $600 per 
month, including utilities. There are 
plenty of houses for sale at reasonable 
prices too. 

The writer is a 1986 Columbia J-school 
graduate. Joseph wrote about Raleigh, 
N.C. in August 1988. 

Accepted 

Continued from front page 

on their Master's Project. 

Part-time students will pay $618 per 
credit, said George Sheer. Full-time 
students pay about $7,522 per semester. 
Part-time students pay $618 per credit. 
Full-time students pay about $7,522 per 
semester. 

Part-timers are not eligible for traditional 
full-time scholarships and some other 
financial aid resources, however, they can 
apply for student loans, or receive 
reimbursement from their employers. 

Correction; The number of 
applications to the J-school for the 1992 
class was incorrectly reported in the March 
issue. Applications declined 8 percent. 
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Editor's note 

We've made a few changes in 
the past year. 

In April we switched from a 
four column to a three column 
layout on the front and back 
pages. With the wider columns 
we thought it would make 
reading easier. 

We're always looking to grow. 
But for economy's sake we 
reduced circulation slightly. 
Lapsed subscriptions are slowly 
being purged and we're speedier 
about getting renewal notices to 
readers early. 

Thanks to the many of you 
who renew promptly and 


conserve our resources. 

A special thanks to BAN'S 
copy editors based in New York 
City, North and South Jersey 
and Boston. Copy from all over 
the country comes to me. I send 
it to them and they edit it 
skillfully and mail or fax it back 
to me on time for each edition. 

In July 1980 Black Alumni 
Network began as a single 
typewritten page circulated 
among 25 recent journalism 
graduates. We've grown a lot and 
learned a lot since then. 

We're determined to improve 
our network. 

Now, on to another year. 

— Wayne J. Dawkins. 


Budget Update 

Balance before 
Jan. 1991 issue: $ 833 

Revenues 
12/15/90 to 
6/15/91: 1,214 


| Subtotal 2,047 

Expenditures 
I January to June 
| newsletters: 1,158 


Balance (Before 

July '91 issue) $ 889 

About 300 newsletters 
circulate monthly 
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Jobline 


The Seattle Times is looking 
for an assignment editor to 
supervise reporters in its sports 
department. Send resumes and 
samples of stories you've 
directed to Millie Quan, assistant 
managing editor, Seattle Times, 
P.O. Box 70, Seattle, WA 
98111. If you would like 
confirmation of your packet's 
arrival, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


B.A.N. 

People 

Eveyln White, '85, 
completed her studies last month 
at the Kennedy School at 
Harvard and said she was off on a 
10-day vacation to several cities 
in Italy. She is expected to 
return to California in mid-July. 

. . . Kevin Bell, 91, is an 
intern reporter at the Times- 
Picayune in New Orleans ... 
Kim Harrison, '91, is a 
reporter at the Poughkeepsie 
Journal in Upstate New York .. 
. Cheryl Huggins, '91, is 
an editorial intern for Shipping 
Digest in New York City, a 
weekly that covers the martime 
shipping industry. . . . After 


Columbia Journalism 
Alumni Get together 
at 

NABJ Convention 

in Kansas City 

Sat., July 27, 8 a.m. 

Brasserie Restaurant, 

Westin Crown Center Hotel. 
RVSP with Toni Joseph, '86, 
when you arrive in Kansas City. 
We plan to reserve 20 seats. 



Evelyn C. White 


almost 10 years of working 
nights, copy editor Michelle 
Johnson, '82, says she is 
bailing out. At The Boston 
Globe she switched from senior 
assistant night editor to work 
days and run the newspaper's five 
weekly zoned Sunday sections. 

"I don't know if I'll miss daily 
news," she told us, "but I'm 
feeling like it's time to step back 
a while." 

Shirley Kwan Kisaichi, 

'82, says she is seeking quality 
programs and co-production 
proposals for the Japanese 
commercial TV market. Contact 
SK Communications, tele/fax 
(718) 802-1329. 


Required Reading 

For college 

journalism departments 

Marquette 

Hampton 

NCA&T 

Kansas State 

San Francisco State 

E. Illinois 

U. Kentucky 

U. Wisconsin 

Glassboro State 

Columbia GSJ 

and many others... 

Take advantage of 
what we offer. Call 
or write to subscribe. 


Job market is 
tight but not 
impenetrable 

PRINCETON, N.J. - Eighty- 
five percent of daily newspaper 
editors plan to maintain or 
increase current staffing levels, 
according to results of the Dow 
Jones Newspaper Fund's 
Newspaper Hiring Survey. 

The survey asked editors of 
1,591 daily newspapers about 
their hiring plans for 1991 
including prospects for summer 
interns. Forty-three percent, or 
691 editors, responded. 

Seventy-seven percent of the 
editors said they expected to keep 
their newsroom staffs at present 


sizes. Fifteen percent were 
planning staff reductions and 8 
percent planned to expand. 

Five years ago, 60 percent of 
newspapers said they would hire 
to replace staff or expand their 
staffs. About 31 percent said 

they would hire fewer journalists 
than in the previous year and 9 
percent said they would hire 
more journalists than in the 
previous year. 

Journalism educators and 
editors interviewed about the 
survey said graduates had to 
work harder this year to find 
jobs. They attributed the change 
to the economic recession, but 
observed that the job market is 
cyclical. 


Tenure Track Teaching Position 

Journalism Department 
San Francisco State University 

Begins January 1992, assistant to asso¬ 
ciate professor, rank depending on quali¬ 
fications: ability to teach newswriting, 
reporting, editing, journalism 
history and either magazine writing or 
investigative reporting; ability to advise 
publications; extensive professional ex¬ 
perience essential; Ph.D, master's or 
bachelor's degree. 

Salary: $34,785 to $50,480, depending on 
qualifications. Department is accredited and 
has three programs: newspaper, magazine 
and photojournalism. Ethnically diverse faculty 
and students. Faculty actively engaged in 
professional journalism and scholarly writing. 

Send letter of application, vita, 
samples of work as a journalist, syllabus 
of course in area of strongest expertise 
to: Betty Medsger, Chair, Journalism De¬ 
partment, San Francisco State University, 

1600 Holloway Ave., San Francisco, CA 
94132. Inquiries: 415/338-2663. Dead¬ 
line: Sept. 15, 1991. An equal opportu¬ 
nity/affirmative action employer. 














Letters: Unwarranted 
criticism of conference 

Re: "Region dosen't need two 
conferences (B.A.N. June 1991). 

Your comments and criticisms are 
absolutely unfounded. 

Where was the commentary last year 
when Region II co-sponsored two 
conferences? The first was in April in 
Atlantic City; the second one was in July 
in New York, just one month before the 
NABJ convention in Los Angeles. 

Each of the extra conferences held in 
1990 and 1991 were put together by the 
professional development seminar 
committee of the New York chapter. 

NABJ decided not to conduct any more 
seminars of this kind after November 
1989, and encouraged each individual 
region to sponsor such gatherings. 

The committee in the New York chapter 
has filled this important gap for our region 
and will continue to do so. 

Its work on March 23 on Computer 
Technology in the Newsroom was well 

received and not "poorly attended" as you 
attributed to me. 

In fact, the 60 or so participants 
represent the average turnout at many of 
the regional conferences which took place 
during your tenure. I'm sure you were 
pleased with the number but, like me, 
would have liked to have seen more 
people. 

As for holding the June 22 conference in 
Philadelphia so close to the national 
convention in Kansas City in July, I 
believe it will enhance participation in 
NABJ. The economy is going to keep this 
year's attendance quite a bit lower from 
last year's convention. 
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As co-chair of the Kansas City 
convention's program committee, I have 
heard from scores of members in this 
region that they will not be able to make 
it in July. 

Holding a regional conference with very 
low registration fees ($25), will give area 
members a chance to hear from the 
candidates running for NABJ president. 
Since there will be absentee ballots, many 
of the members who are unable to attend 
the national convention will be able to 
make a more intelligent and informed 
decision on who will lead our organization 
over the next two years. 

You must realize by now that Vanessa 
Williams is PABJ's (Philadelphia 
Association of Black Journalists) current 
president and did not resign last year. She 
was elected last year to that position. 

How lucky Region II is to have so many 
hard-working people with wonderful ideas 
to put together these extra conferences. 

On top of that, the region's budget is 
healthy ($3,900) and the fund-raising 
efforts have kept the registration fees low. 

SHEILA STAINBACK 

Region II director, NABJ 

New York 


Stepped up to challenge 

While I respect and support your right to 
disagree with the current course of events 
in NABJ Region II, I am disturbed with 
the gross inaccurracies that you used to 
support your positions in your 
commentary. 

In short, nothing in the piece was 
accurate with regard to the role of the 
Philadelphia Association of Black 
Journalists in the two main issues with 
which you expressed disagreement 


You stated that "Vanessa Williams ... 
resigned last fall as president of PABJ .. 

." The fact is, in October 1990,1 was 
chosen by the PABJ board to serve as 
president following the resignation of 
then-president Heshimu Jaramogi. (I had 
been vice-president/print.) In December, 
during the annual election of PABJ 
officers, I was elected to a full one-year 
term. I am still president. 

Your column also paraphrased Region II 
Director Sheila Stainback as saying "the 
Philadelphia Association of Black 
Journalists (PABJ) was really supposed to 
host the spring regional, but failed to 
deliver." 

I can assure you that PABJ was never 
asked and was never committed to hosting 
a regional conference. Stainback contacted 
me in March about hosting the June 22 
regional and I took the matter to the board, 
which approved the chapter's participation. 

We have put much effort into trying to 
make this upcoming conference 
informative and provocative, as well as 
affordable and convenient. We should be 
commended for stepping up to the 
challenge to work with Stainback and put 
on a first-rate program for the members of 
the region. 

VANESSA WILLIAMS 
President, PABJ 
Philadelphia 


About 100 people attended the 
regional conference. A week 
before the first pre-registration 
deadline, about 500 people 
signed up to go to the NABJ 
convention in Kansas City July 
24-28. To register, call (703) 
648-1270. 
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NABJ gives K.C. a second try 


By Wayne J. Dawkins 

Hundreds of members of the National 
Association of Black Journalists will pour 
into Kansas City July 24-28 for the first- 
ever convention there. 

How many of them remember the 
convention that was to be there but never 
happened? That was in 1979. 

When NABJ was less than four years 
old, its officers chose Kansas City after its 
1978 Chicago convention. Jeanne Fox of 
the Kansas City Star, and Region 8 
director, was a dynamic, well-respected 
leader in Midwest. 

Black journalists in Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Minneapolis-St Paul were very 
active in their local chapters. They traveled 
hundreds of miles to come together for 
annual regionals. 

Conditions seemed ideal for bringing the 
'79 convention to the center of the United 
States. But things went wrong. 

Two months before the convention. Fox 
was accepted in the Institute for 
Journalism Education (UE) summer 
editing program for minority journalists. 
The convention arrangements she made 
unraveled. 

Con't on back page 


Columbia Journalism 
Alumni Get together 

NABJ Convention 

in Kansas City 

Sat., July 27, 8 a.m. 

Brasserie Restaurant, 

Westin Crown Center Hotel. 
RVSP with Toni Joseph, '86, 
when you arrive in K.C. We 
plan to reserve 20 seats. 



Tom Morgan, NABJ president 

'81 scholarship 
winner Thomas 
excels in South 

By Wayne J. Dawkins 
Ten years ago - August 1981 - The 
National Association of Black Journalists 
awarded its first scholarship award. 

The winner was Keith Thomas, a 22- 
year-old senior at Florida A&M 
University. He received $1,000 at the 
convention in Louisville, Ky. Thomas 
used the money to study at Northwestern's 
Medill School of Journalism where he 
earned a master's degree. 

After attending Northwestern, he worked 
as a reporter at The Miami Herald from 
1982-85. Since then, Thomas has been a 
feature writer at the Atlanta Journal and 
Constitution. 

We caught up with him recently. 


Thomas called the scholarship "a high 
point in my career. 

"Dean Robert Ruggles (of Florida A&M) 
heard about the award. He nominated me. 

He wrote this unbelievable article about 
me. When he showed me the letter, I said 
'whoa, you're talking about me?' 

"I didn't know he knew so much about 
me, that my mother raised the five of us, 
that I signed up for the military then 
happened upon college.” In college, 

Thomas became editor of the school 
newspaper. "Guess the (awards) 
committee was looking for someone who 
beat the odds. I guess they saw I had the 
journalistic tools,” he said. 

"In Louisville I felt so in awe of a lot of 
people. I'm from this little town (Wakulla 
Springs, Fla., 20 miles south of 
Tallahassee) that's always mispronounced 
and there I was talking with people like 
Les Payne and Bob Reid. They never, 
treated me like I was less. It was like they 
were saying get out there kick butt and 
take names." 

Thomas said in 1986 he was a Pulitzer 
Prize nominee for a piece he wrote on 
meeting his father when Thomas was 27. 

As NABJ has grown in membership, 
services and stature, so has the scholarship 
program. 

In 1985 it expanded to three awards, and 
in subsequent years five, eight and 10 
awards. 

This year 12 students will each receive 
$2,500 to pursue journalism studies. 

TTie winners were picked from a pool of 
84 applicants who submitted a nominating 
letter, biography and profile of a local 
journalist 

Many NABJ members feel strongly 
about the scholarship program. They 
should because they pay for it. The money 
comes from the organization's general fund 
of member dues and convention 
registration fees. 

The writer is a member of the 
scholarship committee. He was chairman 
from 1985-87. 














Kansas City 

Con't from front page 

Many speakers were not confirmed and 
worse, few NABJers pre-registered. In 
those days NABJ was so small -- about 
200 to 300 members -- people were 
accustomed to registering at the door, an 
act that is not encouraged today. 

Two weeks before it was to open, 
president Vernon Jarrett moved the 
convention to Washington, D.C. 

NABJ, lacking a national office or full¬ 
time executive director to handle 
administration, hustled to notify members 
of the change of venue. 

This time however, the 16th convention 
is expected to kick off without a hitch. 

Tom Morgan is nearing the end of his 
term as NABJ president. He is concerned 
about how his successor will balance the 
growing demands of the volunteer position 
with their job. 

He said last winter that the demands of 
being NABJ president - serving on media 
industry task forces, speaking 
engagements and shaping policy for the 
growing organization - made him a 
virtual part-time reporter at his newspaper. 
The New York Times. 

Morgan hopes that presidency will not 
place undo strain on his successor, or 
discourage members from competing for 
the office in the future. 

Convention pre-registration was way 
down (by hundreds) compared to last year. 
The recession is being blamed. 

Dozens of media companies are not 
paying expenses as they have in the past. 
At at least one regional conference, 
members were scolded for depending on 
their employers to send them to the 


convention. 

This year's convention is is a bargain 
compared to the last two in Los Angeles 
and New York. 

Members are finding creative ways to get 
to Kansas City. A radio reporter in 
Chicago said she was able to book a flight 
well below $100. 

A major Southwest paper agreed to pay 
the full expenses of three staff members. 
The staff members, we're told, decided to 
spread the funds around 10 ways so more 
people could attend. 

NABJ could get a lot of absentee election 
ballots, even from people who will be at 
the convention. A half dozen people we 
talked to said they're filing absentee 
ballots so they won’t forget to vote in 
Kansas City. Furthermore, they said, it 
will give them an excuse to steer clear of 
excessive campaigning and electioneering. 


Letter: Leaves school, 
but eager to stay in touch 

Just a note to let you all know that "due 
to severe budgetary constraints" my job at 
the J-school has been eliminated. 

Sixteen years of wonderful experiences 
came to an end July 1. 

I want to thank all those I know for their 
friendship and their kindnesses to me over 
the years. And I do want to keep in touch. 

I can be reached at home: 70 LaSalle SL, 
Apt. 7H, New York, N.Y. 10027. The 
phone number is (212) 222-4550. 

As soon as I know where I will be going 
I'll let you know via the BAN newsletter. 
Write and let me know how things are 
going for all of you. 

ADDIE KATZ 
New York 
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B.A.N. People 

Kissette Bundy, ’87, won New 
York Chapter Emmy Award last spring for 
"The Kids Are Not All Right," a five-part 
series that appeared on WNET-TV (PBS). 
Kissette developed the series and produced 
the first show. . . . Melanie Eversley, 
'88, moved to the Asbury Park Press 
from the Pougkeepsie (N.Y.) Journal. 
Linda Wright Moore, '73, became a 
full-time member of the Philadelphia 
Daily News editorial board. For six years 
she was a part-time columnist. Linda is 
also a journalism professor at Temple 
University. . . . Jill Nelson, '80, 
wrote the cover story for USA 
WEEKEND on Diana Ross ("What Diana 
Ross wants - $75 million, 5 kids and 58 
albums are not enough," July 21-23). It's 
her second cover story for the magazine 
and she says she's happy with the free¬ 
lance arrangement Look for more pieces 
in the future... "Can I Quota You?" by 
Dele Olojede, '88, appeared in the 
July/August Mother Jones magazine. It is 
view of the U.S. affirmative action 
climate through the eyes of a Southern 
Nigerian. . . . Betty Winston Baye, 
'80, is off and running in her role as an 
editorial writer at The Courier-Journal in 
Louisville, Ky. She was an assistant city 
editor before leaving the paper for a 1990- 
91 Nieman fellowship. . . . Wayne J. 
Dawkins, '80, of the Camden/Cherry 
Hill (N.J.) Courier-Post, will moderate 
the workshop on editorial writing at this 
month's NABJ convention in Kansas 
City. 

Dear reader 

Some copies of the July BAN newsletter 
may have been lost during the mailing. 

If you missed your issue, please contact 
us and we will send you a replacement 
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Purvette Bryant, '90, and Theodore Jones, ’58, chat at alumni breakfast. 



From left, Valerie Wilson Wesley and Marilyn Milloy, both '82, and a friend. 


J-alumni meet in K.C. 



K.C. attendance 
exceeds NABJ's 
expectations 

By Cheryl Devall 
KANSAS CITY - It was supposed to be 
the compact convention — the sensible, 
Midwestern response to the previous 
glitzy blockbusters in New York City and 
Los Angeles. It was to be a recession¬ 
sobering gathering of media professionals 
and job seekers worried about the state of 
their careers and their industry. 

While some of the advance buzz matched 
reality — journalists are prone to worry 
about something - the 16th annual 
National Association of Black Journalists 
convention defied many expectations. 

Although some news organizations were 
less likely than in the past to pay 
employees' convention expenses, 
registration reached a respectable 1,300, 
according to NABJ staff. 

Those who could afford to pay their own 
way did so. Those who got financial 
assistance from their companies spread it 
around so that colleagues could come. 
Members booked discount flights in 
advance, traveled as groups on Am Irak and 
packed into rented mini-vans. And when 
they got to Kansas City, they found more 
than lengendary jazz and barbecue. The 
convention — even in this election year — 
was intimate, familial and friendly. With 
fewer distractions from outside the Hyatt 
and Westin hotels, members got down to 
the business of determining the future 
direction of NABJ and of enhancing then- 
skills and networking. 

The election results yielded a historic 
change in leadership - one that newly 
elected president Sidmel Estes-Sumpter 
pledged will benefit male and female 
NABJ members alike. 

Estes-Sumpter, the first woman president 
in the organization's history, invited 
opponent Roy Johnson to the podium and 
promised to consult with him on issues 
that had surfaced during the campaign. 
Johnson, a senior editor at Sports 

Con’t on back page 


By Wayne J. Dawkins 

Two dozen Columbia University 
journalism alumni met at a get-together 
breakfast at the NABJ convention in 
Kansas City. 

The event brought together alumni from 
a wide range of classes. For example, 
Theodore M. Jones, '58, who teaches 
journalism at the University of the 
District of Columbia, and, Purvette 


Bryant, '90, a newswoman at the Houston 
Chronicle. 

Scores of J-alumni have been attending 
NABJ conventions in recent years. They 
are visible in numerous roles: on the board 
of directors, leading workshops and general 
sessions, as mentors and as award 
recipients. 

However, Kansas City was the first time 

Con't on the back page 














Convention serves up geopolitics and ribs 


• Branford Marsalis called it "the great CD 
(compact disc) scam." He said that CDs 
cost slightly more to produce than LP 
records ($4.99 vs. $3.99) but because CDs 
are marketed as "new technology," the 
retail price is $5 more than vinyl records. 
New technology, however, means little 
financially to artists who play African- 
American classical music, a.k.a., jazz. 
Record companies dictate that musicians 
are not entitled to revised contracts or 
royalties even though their old recordings 
are being remastered on the new 
technology. 

From the general session "From Bebop 
to Rap: The History of Jazz in America." 

• It's nice to know that Sovietologist 
Condoleezza Rice likes to groove to the 
Gap Band when she isn't analyzing 
Kremlin politics and East-West relations. 

It was unfortunate that she did not accept 
questions after giving a pro-Bush 
administration speech that offered views 
that did not sit well with many African- 
Americans. 

, A few NABJers should have had the 
chance to test the soundness of Rice's 
case. In the past, main speakers have 
fielded some audience questions. 

Hope this isn't the start of a "no¬ 
questions please" habit. 

• Shame on hundreds of NABJers. 

After they crowded a room and were 

entertained with rhetoric and hyperbole 


K.C. Notes 

By Wayne J. Dawkins 


from candidates for office, they poured out 
of the room when the business portion of 
the meeting started. 

This is when NABJ leadership explains 
how it spends the members' money and 
how the board sets policy for the growing 
organization. 

Fewer than 50 people stayed for the 
meeting. 

That is less than 10 percent of the 
members who were at the convention and 
were eligible to vote. 

Whenever an NABJer complains about 
the way the organization is run, he should 
be asked if he attends the business 
meetings and speaks up. 

The poor attendance at the business 
meeting was one of the few downers at an 
overwhelmingly positive convention. 

• Probably the most-sought tourist spot 
for NABJers was Gates Bar-B-Q, famous 
for ribs. 

During a pub crawl of K.C. music 
joints, when the tour guides learned that 
we had not eaten dinner they made a 
special stop at Gates for take-out. 

Folks ate their ribs and barbecue 
sandwiches on the bus. 

The salty sweet aroma of meat and sauce 
clinged to the bus. 


On the NABJ TV News, a report said 
that the convention was supposed to pump 
$2 million into the local economy. 

• The private screening of "Livin' Large," 
a comedy by Michael Schultz was 
"Absence of Malice" for broadcast folks. 
The movie was about a young black man 
who becomes a TV reporter and nearly 
sells his soul to achieve fame. The movie 
was a caricature but it made a lot of 
broadcast folks squirm much the way that 
the drama "Malice" made print folk 
defensive. 

• Many NABJers left the convention 
Sunday and reported to work the next 
morning. 

I suffer from post-convention symptoms 
such as hyperactivity, so I continue my 
vacation, spend a few days at home and 
calm down. 

When a radio journalist heard about my 
system she said: "That's not a bad idea. I 
think I'll go to work tomorrow (Monday) 
have lunch with my boss, then leave." 

• Incomplete identification was an 
annoyance in the broadcast portion of the 
"Salute to Excellence" awards program. 

TV stations were identified by their call 
letters only, so if a winner wasn't from 
New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, or 
Washington, D.C., scores of NABJers had 
to guess. Was it Tampa, Memphis, 
Nashville or Denver? Fort Worth, Toledo? 

Next time, why not announce the winner 
as "Jane Jones of KVUE-TV, Austin." 
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Quote box 

"Chance favors a prepared mind." 

— Curtis Austin, Dallas Times Herald 
columnist. He quoted his father, a retired 
physicist. 

Austin prepared. He shattered a 
stereotype that only women should be 
feature columnists. Austin's proposal and 
sample columns convinced editors that he 
had a great idea: a column on family 
issues written from a male perspective. 

"A column is a made-up mind." 

- Les Payne, assistant managing editor 
at Newsday. In the 1970s he wrote a 
column called "Disturbing the Peace" that 
appeared in Encore magazine. 

His column faced off against Nikki 
Giovanni's. Her's was called "The Root of 
the Matter.” 


"Affirmative action without quotas 
is like sex without intercourse." 

— DeWayne Wickham, Gannett News 
Service columnist. 

From the general session "African- 
Americans and the Numbers Game." 

"They look at me and say three 
things: She's black ... she's black 
. . . SHE’S BLACK." 

— Yelena Khanga, journalist and 
native of the Soviet Union. 

She described how some people react to 
her. 

"You cannot fall off the floor" 

— Emanuel Cleaver, mayor of Kansas 
City, explaining to NABJers what he told 
local reporters when he was a mayoral 
candidate. 

The reporters asked underdog Cleaver if he 
feared failure and the white power 
structure. 









From left, Gayle Pollard Terry, Anna S. Phillips strike a pose 
73, Lesley Crosson, 72, and in Kansas City. 


Jobline 

A manager of publications 
is being sought. Strong writing 
skills required. Applicant should 
have print media experience. 
Salary range for this mid-level 
position is about $45,000. Call 
Ben Long, (202) 463-6342. ... 
The Post-Tribune in Gary, Ind. 
has these openings: two copy 
editors; assistant metro 
editor, and metro editor. 
Contact William W. Sutton Jr., 
managing editor, at the Post- 
Tribune, 1065 Broadway, Gary, 
Ind. 46402. ...St. Paul 
Pioneer Press has these 
openings: executive 


business editor; features 
editor; deputy features 
editor, and two business 
writers (to cover banking and 
retailing.) Contact Mindi 
Keirman, managing editor/news, 
Pioneer Press, 345 Cedar St., 
SL Paul, Minn. 55101. . . . 
YSB (Young Sisters and 
Brothers) magazine was looking 
for writers and editors at the 
NABJ jobs fair. Contact 
Constance M. Green, managing 
editor, YSB, 3109 M. Street 
NW, Second floor, Washington, 
D.C. 20007. ... A media 
liaison and speechwriter is 
sought to assist the director of 
the National Center for Children 


in Poverty. The center is 
affiliated with the Columbia 
University School of Public 
Health. Contact Andrea Bradford, 
(617) 423-5566. 


B.A.N. People 

David J. Dent, '82, last 
July led a press tour of a dozen 
young journalists and journalism 
students to Israel. The tour 
sponsors included The Public 
Exchange Council of Israel and 
the American-Israel Friendship 
Committee. After the tour ended. 
Dent, a journalism professor at 
New York University, stayed 
three additional weeks to work 
on free-lance projects. They 
include stories on Palestinian 
college students, Ethiopian Jews 
and black Palestinians. ... 
Constance Green, '88, is 
managing editor of YSB 
(Young Sisters and Brothers), a 
new magazine teen-agers. While 
Constance was spreading the 
word about the new venture at 
the NABJ jobs fair, editor 
Frank Dexter Brown, '81, 
was at the printing plant in 
Florida, preparing for the debut 
issue this month. . . . 

Elizabeth Atkins, '91, is a 
summer intern at the Detroit 
News. Classmate Sheala 
Durant is an intern in the 
graphics department at The 
Washington Post. .. . Lezli 
H. White, '77, of Coming 
Glass Works in upstate New 
York, noted that she is a 
member of the multicultural 
communications committee of 
the International Association of 


Frank Dexter Brown 


(IABC). Her classmate, Kwame 
Karikari, '77, of Ghana, 
recently finished a fellowship in 
the New York area. Karikari 
addressed the Amnesty 
International Conference in 
Washington last June. He spoke 
about human rights in Africa. . 

. . Theodore Jones, '58, 
teaches journalism at the 
University of the District of 
Columbia. . . . Purvette 
Bryant, '90, is a newswoman 
at the Houston Chronicle. ... 
Rehema Ellis, '77, who 
attended the alumni breakfast, is 


Vernon’s Jerk Paradise 

Where A Bad Word Means Good Taste 


I f Noah Webster were alive today, Vernon's Jerk Paradise would 
make him eat his words—literally. Whereas Webster defines the 
word “jerk” as a dull, stupid person, this two-year old Jamaican 
restaurant, 252 West 29tl^^\t, gives it np/‘*N^gning: lamaican 


ROUTES, A Guide to African-American 
Culture, is looking for writers interested 
in writing contemporary or historical 
human interest pieces (600 to 700 words.) 
Routes pays a flat fee of $100. 

Contact Ronald Bunn, ROUTES, 521 W. 23 
St., New York, N.Y. 10011. 

Or call (212) 627-5241. 





















Convention 

Con't from front page 
Illustrated, lost to WAGA-TV (Atlanta) 
producer Estes Sumpter by a mere 2 
percent of the vote. 

In her acceptance speech, the new 
president warned the news industry to 
move quickly toward greater diversity in 
its hiring practices, news content and 
patterns of ownership or face the wrath of 
an "NABJ Army" led by a righteously 
angry black woman from the South. 

Four of Estes-Sumpter's five closest 
generals are also women. Region II 
director Sheila Stainback was elected vice 
president/broadcast; Washington Post 
columnist Dorothy Gilliam won a three- 
way race for vice president/print, and 
Philadelphia Inquirer reporter Vanessa 
Williams was elected secretary. Incumbent 
treasurer Jackie Greene ( USA TODAY ) 
and parliamentarian Jackie Jones (New 
York Newsday ) were re-elected. 

Another new executive, Cathleen Black 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, promised NABJ members 
that they won't have to fight alone for 
change in their newsrooms. During a 
luncheon speech that drew on her 
experiences as a woman in a male- 
dominated industry, Black encouraged 
NABJ members to "make a little trouble" 
for the sake of diversity. "Let's face it — 
mediocre white men have been getting 
promoted for years," said Black. 

Other convention highlights included a 
discussion of the United States' role in the 
"New World Order" by Condoleezza Rice, 
a former Soviet Specialist at the National 
Security Council. Rice noted that African- 
Americans are the most successful and 
least-restricted members of the African 
diaspora, and she urged them to promote 


the ideals of individual rights, free 
enterprise and democracy in this nation and 
in the Third World. 

Jennifer Lawson, director of 
programming for the Public Broadcasting 
System, also called upon her audience to 
take advantage of opportunities as she did 
during the Civil Rights movement on the 
road to her present position as the only 
African-American at any U.S. broadcast 
network who can "green light" a project. 
And Kansas City Mayor Emanuel Cleaver 
visited the convention, twice. In contrast 
to Rice, Cleaver in his luncheon speech 
called for a renewed national focus on the 
cities, an "Operation Domestic Storm" to 
combat the devastating effects of 
inadequate education, crime and drugs. 

Ironically, the realities of the streets 
caught up with four NABJ members from 
Florida who were confronted by a group of 
teen-agers while out on the town. Their 
reports of insensitive treatment by Kansas 
City police prompted Mayor Cleaver to 
return to the convention the day after his 
formal address to talk with the victims and 
call for an investigation of the incident. 
But in and around the convention hotels, 
most members jammed in peace. One who 
attended the Missouri River boat cruise 
bragged that "we had the boat rockiri from 
the dance floor." Folks filled up the floor 
'til there wasn't any more, doing die 
electric slide at the "Mo’ Better Recepdon" 
sponsored by the Detroit chapter, hosts of 
next year's convention. And members 
pushed the definition of "hang time" to 
new limits. They partied into the wee 
hours every night, and limped into early 
bird workshops just a few winks later. 


The writer, a Chicago-based 
correspondent for National Public Radio, 
is a 1982 Columbia Journalism graduate. 


Page 4 

Alumni meet 

Con't from front page 
that many alumni met the faces behind the 
names they often read about in the Black 
Alumni Network newsletter, a link for 
Columbia journalism graduates. 

At least a half-dozen people promised to 
help with editing, writing and production 
of the monthly BAN newsletter. 

At least two alumni promised to work 
on fund-raising strategies in order to 
dedicate a scholarship at the J-school in 
the name of an African-American 
alumnus. 

Alumni expressed concern about 
maintaining a steady stream of quality 
minority applicants and letting them know 
that funding to support their education is 
available. 

George Phillip Sheer, J-school 
admissions coordinator, visited alumni at 
the breakfast. For several days, he recruited 
_ potential Columbia journalism students at 
the NABJ job fair. About 125 people 
stopped by to learn about the school and 
its programs, he said. 

Those who attended the breakfast were: 

Angela Chatman, 77; Theodore M. 
Jones, '58; Sheryl Hilliard Tucker, 
'82; Jovita Moore, '90; Gayle Pollard 
Terry, 73; Betty Winston Baye, '80; 
Valerie Wilson Wesley, '82; Toni Y. 
Joseph, '86; Wayne J. Dawkins, '80; 
David J. Peterkin, '82; Michelle 
Johnson, '82; Jacquelyn Gray, '86; 
Purvette Bryant, '90; Frank McCoy, 
'86; Rob Parker, '88; Karen M. 
Turner, '85; Connie Green, '88; 
Marilyn Milloy, '82; Elizabeth Atkins, 
'91, Daniel Holly, '85, Rehema Ellis, 
77; Lawrence Aaron, 70, and 
Barbara Gutierrez, '80. 
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Trade press 

Places to gain experience at start of career 


190 enroll 
in J-school 
class of 1992 

One hundred ninety students are 

enrolled in classes at the Columbia 
University Graduate School of 
Journalism this fall. 

The enrollment figures were 
supplied by a Heidi Durrow, a 
student we contacted. 

She said 187 students began 
classes in early September. Some 
late enrollees pushed the number 
higher. 

The J-school sent acceptance 
letters to 251 applicants last spring. 

Normal attrition — decisions not to 
attend, go to another graduate 
school, remain in a job or accept a 
new one — resulted in less people 
actually showing up. 

The average age of the class is 28. 

There are about 15 African- 
American students in the class. 

Women outnumber men 2-1. 

When acceptence letters were sent, 
minorities were 18 percent of the 
total (BAN, July 1991.) 

The cost of attending the J-school 
this year, including $15,044 in 
tuition, is $26,206. 


By Sheryl E. Huggins 

"Oh, Shipping Digest. 

Isthatarrade publication?" 

The sound of polite condescension was 
unmistakable in the voices of the J-school 
students, and later, alumni (’91), when I 
told them where I would be doing my 
summer editorial internship. 

One of my professors was more blunt, 
however. "Sheryl, a step into trade 
magazines could ruin your career in 
journalism," she said in earnest Trade 
journalism, she said, was slanted. 

"It's not real journalism." 

I took the step anyhow. 

And I don't regret it. 

THROUGH the American Business 
Press' Business Press Educational 
Foundation (BPEF), I secured the position 
at a weekly magazine covering the ocean 
shipping industry. 

Because the editorial staff was small -- an 
editor, a news editor and me - I was given 
a wider range of responsibilities than most 
fledging journalists ever get. 

Sure, I had my share of rewriting press 
releases on stimulating topics like new 
ocean liner services, but I also wrote 
feature article on industry trends like 
rationalization (shipping lines sharing 
vessels and services) and the rising 


importance of South America to U.S. 
ocean trade. I also edited copy and laid out 
pages. 

PgttdQoODdt 

New York, N.Y. 

And as I like to tell my friends, I even 
got to cover Vice President Quayle during 
a visit he made to the U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy (although I suspect some 
of them see that as a strong argument 
against trade journalism). 

While some trade magazines pander to 
their industries, others understand their 
readers' need for reliable information on 
their trade. 

Certainly, in a time when hiring at 
consumer magazines and newspapers is so 
low, trade journalism bear consideration. 

The trick, as I see it, to working for trade 
magazines is never to stay at one 
publication, or even one industry, for too 
long. 

Working with the trades on a full-time or 
free-lance base can be an excellent way to 
build expertise in a particular niche. For 
instance, the reporter who aspires to cover 
the commodities beat for The Wall Street 
Journal could gain valuable experience 
and build contacts by working at trades 
covering several commodities. 

THE DANGER is to become pigeon¬ 
holed as an expert on a topic so narrow 
that no one outside a few trades has the 
slightest interest in (like office furniture.) 

Now that my internship is over, I still 
free-lance for Shipping Digest several 
days a week. The arrangement gives me 
plenty of time left over to work on other 
free-lance projects and look for full-time 
work at - OK, I admit it - a consumer 
magazine (you thought I was going to say 
"real" magazine, didn't you?) 


NABJ board meets 
in Chicago this month 

The fall board meeting of the 
National Association of Black 
Journalists will be held Oct. 4-6 in 
Chicago at the Westin Hotel, 909 
N. Michigan Ave. 

The board will hear reports from 
the secretary, treasurer, executive 



director and president, plus 16 
committee and task force reports. 

On Saturday, Oct. 5 an all-day 
planning session directed by Dr. 
Ron Brown is scheduled. 

For information, call NABJ at 
703/648-1269. 


The writer is a 1991 Columbia 










Coping with health crises in black America 


Those wishing to understand the impact 
of American medicine and health care 
policy on blacks have an excellent 
resource in David McBride’s new book 
From TB to AIDS. 

Using archival and public health records, 
McBride (a professor at the State 
University of New York, Binghamton) 
provides a comprehensive look at the 
tuberculosis, syphillis and AIDS 
epidemics in the black community. He 
presents convincing evidence that sickness 
and disease among blacks has always been 
exacerbated by racist scientists, politicians 
and health care providers. 

BEGINNING IN 1900 with the TB 
epidemic, McBride places blacks center 
stage in what has come to be a long- 
running American health care tragedy. "As 
the twentieth century opened, TB posed 
the most persistent danger to the nation's 
black communities," the author writes." . 
.. The TB death rate for blacks in 1900 


From TB to AIDS 
Epidemics Among Urban 
Blacks Since 1990. 

By David McBride, State 
University of New York Press 

Reviewed by 
Evelyn C. White 

was nearly triple that of whites (485 to 
174 deaths per 100,000 respectively).” 
Given this data, it seems ludicrous that 
Eugene O’Neill's lily white "Long Day's 
Journey into Night" has come to be the 
most pervasive national symbol of the TB 
crisis. McBride sets the record straight, 
showing not only the high rates of TB 
among blacks, but more importantly, that 
the black community mobilized against 
the epidemic as fast as it could: 

"The third Sunday in January 1910 was 
observed as tuberculosis day. A sermon on 


tuberculosis was preached in nearly every 
colored church in Richmond, and literature 
bearing on the subject was distributed." 

MOVING TO syphillis and then on to 
the current AIDS epidemic, McBride 
demonstrates that public health officials 
have historically held derogatory and 
distorted views about the sexuality and 
morality of blacks. These biases have 
severely hampered education efforts that 
could prevent the spread of sexually 
transmitted disease. 

From TB to AIDS challenges every 
individual and institution that has ignored 
the well-being of African-Americans 
during the last 100 years. Everyone 
interested in 21st Century health care 
matters needs McBride s book on their 
shelves. 

The writer, a 1985 Columbia J-school 
graduate, is editor of The Black Women's 
Health Care Book: Speaking For Ourselves 
(Seal Press.) 
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Letter: No "no 
questions please' 
policy exists 

It was great to relive some of 
the happy times of the recent 
NABJ convention in Kansas 
City (BAN, September.) 

However, I have to make one 
clarification in "K.C. notes." 


Had Rice taken 
questions, our full 
slate of activities 
would have been 
seriously 
compromised. 


Dr. Condoleezza Rice was 
perfectly willing and happy to 
field questions following her 
speech, but there were severe 
time constraints during that 


Thursday luncheon. 

John Siegenthaler received the 
(NABJ) President's award 
immediately following Rice's 
speech. It was supposed to be 
given to him on Friday, but he 
had personal commitments he 
learned about at the last minute. 


Also, we had a video 
presentation scheduled to pay 
tribute to two stellar African- 
American journalists: the very 
ill Pat Fisher and the late Brenda 
Williams. 

This made for a lengthy 


program which spilled over into 
the first afternoon of workshops, 
which were followed by the 
candidates' forum, the business 
meeting and regional caucuses. 

Had Rice taken questions, our 
full slate of activities would 
have been seriously 
compromised. We have had 
some big-name speakers in the 
past who have not taken 
questions for various reasons; 
Gen. Colin Powell comes to 
mind. 

There is no "no questions 
please," policy. 

We would be remiss as black 
journalists to book someone 
who wants it that way if their 
schedule would otherwise permit 
Q&A. 

SHEILA STAINBACK 
vice president/broadcast 
NABJ 

New York, N.Y. 
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Jobline 

Emerge Magazine is looking 
for an editor. Required: Good 
line editor, someone experienced 
at assigning stories, who will 
supervise three junior people. 
Familiarity with a Macintosh a 
plus. Contact Wilmer Ames, 
editor, Emerge, 170 Varick St, 
12th Floor, N.Y. 10013. . . . 
The Sun-Gazette in 
Williamsport, Pa. is looking for 
a reporter. Some newspaper 
experience preferred. Contact 
Don Way, editor, Sun-Gazette, 
252 W. Fourth St., 
Williamsport, Pa. 17701. Or 
call (717) 326-1551. . . . Mobil 
Corp. in Fairfax, Va., (Greater 
Washington, D.C.) is looking 
for a writer on its creative 
services/publications staff. The 
position pays up to $46,000 
annually. Versatile writing skills 
are essential, along with ability 
to write effective headlines and 
proofread. Familiarity with 
layout/production is also 
desirable. Contact Robert D. 
Walsh, The Cantor Concern 
Inc., 330 W. 58 St., Suite 216, 
New York, N.Y. 10019. Or call 
(212) 333-3000. .. . WHYY- 
TV 12 and 91 FM 
Philadelphia/Wilmington, Del. 


is looking for a grants 
writer. Duties: coordinate fund 
raising from foundations and 
government agencies. Requires 
excellent oral, written and 
organizational skills and three to 
five years experience in fund 
raising with an emphasis on 
grants writing/proposal 
development. Send writing 
samples and resume to Maureen 
Pilla, personnel associate, 
WHYY Inc., 150 N. Sixth St., 
Philadephia, Pa. 19106. 


B.A.N. People 


Earlene McMichael, ’87, got 
married in June, and she 
changed jobs, moving to the 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Gazette from 
the Jersey Journal (Jersey City, 
N.J.). . . Olivera Perkins, ’87, 
moved to the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer last summer. She was a 
bureau reporter at The Hartford 
Courant. . .Maria Odum, ’89, 
from the Atlanta Constitution 
and Joumaho The New York 
Times writing program, based in 

the Washington area.. . . Bill 
Hamilton, ’80, began his fourth 
year of teaching composition at 
Jefferson County College in 



to Cuba 

By the National Alliance of 
Third World Journalists Oct. 30 
to Nov. 8. Tour includes: 

• Interviews with government 
officials. 

• Roundtable exchange with 
Cuban journalists. 

• Two nights in Santiago where 
African culture dominates and 
the Cuban revolution began. 

• Tour of Havana City including 
cultural events, classic Old 
Havana and the famed 
Hemingway retreat. 

• Breakfast and dinner daily. 


• Roundtrip airfare from Miami 
to Havana and from Havana to 
Santiago. 

• Hotel accommodations and 
ground transportation in Cuba. 

Cost: $965 double occupancy; 
$1,065 for single rooms. U.S. 
departure tax ($15) and Cuba 
landing fee ($23) not included. 

Trip cost must be paid in full 
by Oct. 15. Contact: 

NATWJ 

P.O. Box 43208 

Washington, D.C. 20010 

Tele.: (202) 462-8197 



Earlene McMichael and Olivera Perkins 
at a 1989 conference. The '87 alumnae 
left the East for Midwest newspapers 
recently. 


Louisville, Ky. He is also 
working on his Ph.D at the 
Un iversity of Louisville. _ 

Don't keep it 
to yourself . . . 

We'd like to hear from 
you. 

George Daniels, '70, joined 
the board of directors of the 
United Methodist City Society 
last year and immediate saw a 
need for the society to tell its 
story. Daniels helped create City 
Society, a quarterly newsletter 
that highlights urban concerns, 
offers fund raising advice and 
suggestions about maintenance 
of church properties. Brenda 
Webber, '84, news director of 
the American Bible Society, 
served as a consultant for the 
new publication. . .. We heard 
Cheryl Devall, '82, of 
National Public Radio Sept. 17 


reporting on a series called "The 
Great Divide." It's about a new 
challenge: Small businesses are 
providing most of the new jobs 
but they chose not to follow 
affirmative action guidelines. 
Competitiveness not EEOC 
guidelines is the issue, says the 
entreprenuers. 

Minorities will have to be saavy 
enough to benefit from the new 
opportunities. 

Sabrina Dames, '81, 
covered the Clarence Thomas 
Senate confirmation hearings for 
Black Entertainment Television 
(BET) News. .. . Karen 
Thomas, '86, an educuation 
writer at the Chicago Tribune, 
is now a correspondent in the 
paper's Dallas bureau. 

Seeking a new home 

Two kittens, five months old, 
one calico, the other white and 
grey. Call Janice Greene, (201) 
680-9621. 











Black readers have a stake 
in keeping newspapers alive 


By Wayne J. Dawkins 

NEWARK, NJ. — Last month I was 
invited to be a panelist on a workshop at 
the New Jersey Black Issues Convention. 
The workshop theme "Black Media and 
Images," directed me to talk about my 
experiences as an African-American 
journalist working in predominately white 
newsrooms. 

I gladly obliged for an attentive and 
inquisitive audience of about 30 people. 
But I used some of my five-minute 
presentation to get on a soapbox and make 
a pitch for saving the newspaper industry. 

I repeated facts that were told to me 
recently. Americans are reading 
newspapers less. Sixty two percent of 
adults read a daily newspaper routinely in 
1990 compared to 78 percent of adults in 
1970. 

Although the United states has grown by 
30 households since 1960, the 
newspaper business is selling the same 
amount of papers that it did a generation 
ago. 

This trend is dangerous. It is a threat to 
democracy, I argued. It leaves a huge 
opening for demagogues who can convince 
a lot of people to follow their baser 
instincts - bigotry, prejudice, selfishness - 
- and boy, do we need less of that behavior 
today. 

It's a new day. 

Newspaper publishers 
and editors need 
every reader out here. 


People are reading newspapers less 
because they have more choices: In 
addition to network TV and radio, there are 
cable TV and VCRs. 

My co-panelist, Wanda Pendleton, 
advertising sales director of Gateway Cable 
in Newark, backed up my point. 

She said Americans watch on average 40 
hours of television a week. 

But African-American households watch 
an average of 74 hours of television a 
week. 

Pendleton wasn't going to discourage 
people from buying as much cable TV 
service as they want. But subtly, she urged 
the audience to use the medium 
responsibly. Too much of anything is bad 
for you. 

My point was that television, unlike 
newspapers, offered instant information 
and spectacular pictures, but limited 
substance and analysis. That's not a 
knock. How much can you tell viewers 
about the world in 30 minutes? 

African-American consumers have to 
maintain a balanced diet. When it comes 
to digesting news, watch, listen and read. 
The skeptical audience shot back, "what 
for?" 

For decades, daily newspapers in their 
towns covered people of color with 
hostility; as if they were aliens disturbing 
the American way of life. 

I replied that it's a new day. Newspaper 
publishers and editors need every reader out 
here. They can't afford to exclude anyone 
anymore if they intend to stay in business 
and make money. 


I urged the readers to hold the papers 
accountable. Don't read a headline or look 
at a picture, become offended and tune out. 
Write letters to the editor and give your 2 
cents worth about what's right or wrong 
with your community. Make sure we see 
ourselves in wedding and engagement 
announcements, society pages or real 
estate advertising. 

If newspapers and the media generally 
present a complete picture - good and bad 
- of people of color, that is healthier for 
our society. 

* * * 

Wanda Pendleton told a story about an 
advertisement she had to reject 
It was for St. Ides Malt Liquor. It featured 
rapper Ice Cube. 

His rap was that the brew "will make 
your tickler thicker" and get "your lady in 
the mood." 

In rejecting the ad, Pendleton asked the 
ad agency "why would you market 
something to people who legally are too 
young to buy it." 

The ad was to appear during the broadcast 
of Black Entertainment TV's "Rap City." 
The show's primary audience is 12 to 17 
years old, said Pendleton. 

St. Ides Malt Liquor, Powermaster Malt 
Liquor, King Cobra Malt Liquor, Cisco, 
Uptown cigarettes. All these products have 
extreme high alcohol or nicotine content 
and were targeted to black consumers, to 
the horror of people who see how 
substance abuse cripples predominantly 
African-American communities. 

Many white Americans are perplexed that 
millions of blacks believe in conspiracy 
theories, that whites are working to wipe 
us out. 

With products like these being targeted 
to our communities, is it any wonder? 
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What will be the 
new NABJ mission? 

By Cheryl Devall 

CHICAGO -- Goal-setting and fund¬ 
raising were hot topics at the fall board 
meeting of the National Association of 
Black Journalists Oct. 4-6. 

National officers, regional directors, 
chapter presidents and other NABJ veterans 
gathered for a day-long strategy session 
with Dr. Ron Brown, who had conducted 
two popular workshops on empowerment 
at the Kansas City convention in July. 

Participants spent most of Saturday in 
small groups to determine goals, suggest 
priorities and examine the mission of 
NABJ, which may be changing as the 
organization and its longtime members 
mature. 

The presence of four present or past 
presidents — incumbent Sidmel Estes- 
Sumpter, Tom Morgan, Les Payne and 
Vernon Jairett — sparked discussion over 
whether NABJ should function primarily 
as an advocate for improved coverage of 
African-Americans, a professional 
organization focused on working 
journalists, networking and guidance 
mechanism for students, or all of the 
above. 

Payne, board members said, got a hot 
discussion going with his suggestion that 
NABJ should work itself out of existence 
by promoting racial fairness and parity in 
the news business. 

"People were asking, 'and when might 
that be?'" one board member observed. 

At present, the possibility that NABJ 
may become self-supporting looks far 
more likely than the elimination of racism 
in the workplace and society. 

But financial independence for the 
organization may require sacrifices from 


Survey 
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members, said treasurer Jackie Greene of 
USA TODAY. 

At the quarterly meeting, the board 
proposed raising convention registration 
fees and membership dues, possibly based 
upon members' market size and 
circulation. 

Greene noted that these charges have not 
increased in four years, during which 
NABJ has added full-time staff, doubled 
the frequency of the NABJ Journal and 
introduced a job listings newsletter as well 
as other member services. 

At the same time, tight financial times 
are causing media companies and 
foundations to reduce their grants to 
organizations such as NABJ. 

"I don't see that changing in the near 
future," Greene said. 

The treasurer said he wants to hear 
members' suggestions about equitable 
ways to raise revenue. The board plans to 
discuss the matter at its January meeting 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Balancing act: 
Free-lancing 
and family life 

By Paula Lynn Parks 

What do you need to make it as a free¬ 
lance writer?, I asked panelists at the 
recent NABJ convention. 

A trust account, a working spouse, a 
book contract were some of the answers I 
received. 



Bakersfield, Calif. 


Well, I do have a working spouse, and 
our standard of living is only partly 
dependent on the income from my free¬ 
lance writing. But my business, The 
Wordsmith, is where I put all of my 
professional energies, and I am building it 
into my full-time job. 

It is not full-time now; I work around 
the schedules of my two preschoolers. If I 
have a tight deadline, I squeeze in time 



Paula Lynn Parks 


during evenings and weekends. 

I planned to go right back to work after 
the birth of my first child, but I found 
motherhood all-consuming. 

That feeling surprised me since I'd 
always considered myself career-oriented. 
After graduating from Columbia in 1983 
and finishing an internship at the Los 
Angeles Times, I worked on daily 
newspapers as a reporter and editor. 

Late in 1987 when my son was six 
months old, I started writing documents at 
home, and, I wrote on and off for three 
years. 

When my children were older, I was 
ready to go back to newspapers and try 
magazine writing. 

But in the meantime, we had moved to 
Bakersfield, a community of 200,000 
people, which is two hours north of Los 
Angeles. In Bakersfield, there is one 
newspaper (not well-respected), one city 
magazine and several smaller publications. 
While I have written for the city 
magazine and regularly write for a smaller 
regional publication that caters to 
families, I am now trying to increase my 
work for out-of-town and national 
publications. 

To stay on top of what's been published 
where, I subscribe to 13 magazines and 

Con't on next page 
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Bakersfield 

Con't from front page 

two newspapers. I also keep my own 
morgue. 

Since a magazine may take up to eight 
weeks to respond to a query, I keep five to 
ten ideas out at a time. 

I am at a point with a few publications 
where I can call the editor with an idea, 
which saves time and money. 

The smaller publications are the easiest 
place to start. Many will respond faster 
and some even pay as much as the larger 
ones. I've written for magazines many 
people have never heard of. But I have a 
clip and a check to prove they exist. 

I've learned to edit myself, reading a 
piece over and over again for style, 
consistency, clarity, and accuracy. I also 
have a spellchecker on my computer. 

I recycle my stories to get as much 
mileage out of an idea and my research as I 
can. For example, I wrote a piece on "how 
to select a doctor" for a family oriented 
publication and then wrote "how to pick a 
pediatrician" for a publication for pregnant 
women and new mothers. 

On the downside, most free-lancers have 
little clout. If I'm writing for a national 
publication, sources assume I'm only good 
for that feature. If I'm writing for a 
publication no one has heard of, phone 
calls are more slowly returned. If I do an 
interview for a story I'm only 
investigating, my subject has even less 
time for me. 


But free-lancing is the best workstyle for 
me. I get to raise my kids and enjoy my 
career. I don't bum ourt, which I did with a 
daily newspaper deadline. When I run out 
of ideas, I spend more time at the 
playground, my son's little league games, 
my daughter's ballet classes, and my kid's 
preschool. I have time to listen to other 
mothers and talk with my friends. 

And when my children need less of my 
time. The Wordsmith will have grown to 
need more of it. 

Struggling to get 
ahead without one 
stroke of guidance 

By Tammy Joyner 

DETROIT - A columnist whom I 
admired died recently. I didn't know him 
except through his work. Shelby Strother, 
44, had the rare gift of being able to paint 
vivid strokes of life with uncanny 
accuracy. 

One of his last pieces, in particular, 
touched me deeply. I was an article that 
appeared in Gannett's in-house magazine, 
the Gannetteer. 

Shelby will never know it, but he 
unwittingly gave the best testimony I've 
ever read, showing just how whites get 
ahead in this business — and blacks don't. 

Shelby wrote about his mentor and how 
this man believed in him and gave him a 
break even when he didn’t know if he 
could cut it. Shelby went from being a 
desk man who fielded little-league baseball 
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scores by phone to one of the nation's top 
sports columnists. 

"I don't know what I did to warrant or 
deserve his special interest in me, "Shelby 
said of his mentor, the late Buddy Baker, 
editor of the Hattiesburg (Miss.) 

American. "I certainly know this — 
anything I ever achieve in this business 
will be because of Buddy Baker." Shelby 
goes on to credit Baker with "creating me" 
and having "blind faith." 

While reading the article, I could feel a 
bit of resentment welling up in me - not 
at Shelby but at the networking among 
white journalists. Several other black 
reporters who read the article felt the same 
way. 

Oftentimes, when white editors have 
approached me earnestly looking for 
examples of how blacks are mistreated or 
overlooked, neither I or my colleagues 
have been able to offer any real 
substantive accounts. But we each knew 
without saying, the slights, the oversights 
occur so subtly and so often that you 
become calloused by them and tend to 
want to forget rather than recount them. 
Even now, I find myself borrowing 
Shelby’s words. But I think he tells it 
best, particularly describing just how he 
and Baker's relationship was forged: "It 
entails a thousand little meetings, some 
official, some recreational, where stories 
were discussed, style and pace and choice 
of words were emphasized, point of view 
and voice established. 

"You row the boat, he'd reward you. But 

Con’t on back page 
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"IS NETWORK NEWS DEAD?” 



Panelists will include: Ken Auletta, author of Three Blind 
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Jobline 

A major publisher that 
values diversity is looking 
for a number of editors. 
Ideal: Minimum five years 
editorial experience in print 
journalism; ability to 
condense material while 
remaining faithful to the 
author's phrasing and style; 
capacity to work 
independently. Contact 
Frank X. McCarthy, 

Xavier Associates, Inc., 
1350 Belmont St., 
Brockton, Mass. 02402- 
4430, or call (508) 584- 
9414; FAX (508) 588- 
2578. ... The Courier - 
Post (101,000 circulation) 
in Cherry Hill, N.J., is 
looking for a managing 
editor. Send a complete 
resume to Ev Landers, 
executive editor, Courier- 
Post, 301 Cuthbert Blvd., 
Cherry Hill, NJ. 08002. 


B.A.N. People 

. . . Wayne J. 

Dawkins, '80, was a panelist 
at the American Journalism 
Historians Association (AJHA) 
conference in Philadelphia last 
month. The topic was 
"Newspaper Records as a 
Community Resource." 

Dawkins was also appointed 
NABJ historian. . . . University 
of South Carolina journalism 
professor Kenneth 
Campbell, '78, was a 
presenter at the AJHA 
conference. He presented 
"Parliament and Expression of 
Opinion: 17th-Century 
England." . .. The Seal Press 
in Seattle announced that The 
Black Women's Health Book: 
Speaking for Ourselves, edited 
by Evelyn C. White, '85, 
went to a third printing. . . . 
During a visit to Louisville we 
said hello to Bill Hamilton, 
'80, who is teaching at 
Jefferson County (Ky.) College 
and working on his Ph.D, and 



Evelyn C. White 


Marvin Greene, '86, who is 
on The Courier-Journal news 
staff. ... An article in the 
Detroit News by Elizabeth 
Atkins, '91, was mentioned 
in the Oct. 5 Editor & 
Publisher. Atkins wrote about 
Clyde Mayberry, a black sports 
editor who charged his former 
paper, the Dearborn Times- 


Herald with racial 
discrimination and unfair 
working conditions. 


DEAR READER: 

Your subscription 
renewal date now 
appears in the right 
corner of your mail¬ 
ing sticker (i.e., a 
12.91 renewal date 
is December 1991.) 
Thanks for 
remitting promptly. 



The weekly Betty Winston 
Baye column was launched in 
The Courier-Journal , 

Louisville, Ky., Sept. 19. The 
C-J promoted the op-ed column 
by Baye, '80, with hundreds of 
fluorescent yellow and fuchsia 
posters around the city. In the 
inaugural column, Baye wrote: 
"This is about my history. It's a 
libation to my elders and friends 
and speaks to my implicit 
understanding that I am not self- 
created. Rather, I've been 
showered with good fortune, and 
I've walked gracefully in high 
heels through doors kicked open 
by barefoot people with little or 
no education." 

The column also moves 
nationally on the Gannett News 
Service wire. 
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Getting ahead 

Con’t from page 2 

best of all, he made you talk about how 
you rowed the boat Then he'd suggest 
better ways to row it, better angles, how 
hard to pull, how gentle to push." 

Even when Shelby disappointed him, 
Baker still had faith in him, Shelby said in 
the article. 

Reading Shelby's column reminded me 
of how wide and deep the schism is 
between black and white journalists. 

It also reminded me of the old hurts that 
I and other black journalists have collected 
in this business. Like the time a white 
co-worker and friend in Charlotte, N.C., 
told me matter-of-factly and rather 
innocently who the editor told her," You 
remind me so much of myself." 

No matter how many front-page stories I 
write, no matter how many prizes I could 
win — I will never, ever remind white 
editors of themselves. 

Knowing how this business works — the 
subtle intricacies, the inner circles, the 
closed society usually reserved for a few 
select whites — it's not a very comforting 
thought. Mind you, I don't want to be 
white. And I don't begrudge whites for 
having made it under this system. 

The distinction about Shelby's route to 
the top is that he was handpicked, plucked 
out of obscurity. Groomed for greatness. 
That doesn’t happen to many blacks. 

Until Shelby's experience becomes and 
experience for black journalists, this 
industry will continue to be a breeding 
ground for a few, select white stars and 
ultimately a breeding ground of resentment 
for blacks and other minorities. 


From The Sentinel, a quarterly published 
by the Detroit Chapter of NABJ. 
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Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism 

Applications and nominations are invited for senior 
and junior faculty positions for the 1992-1993 
academic year. Openings are in: 

• International affairs. 

• Business and Economics Reporting 

• Broadcast Journalism 

Director/Faculty 

Faculty 

• Media Research (PhD required) 

Other fields of specialization may open up during 
the year. 

These one-year renewable and tenure-track positions 
will be filled from the ranks of distinguished pro¬ 
fessionals in journalism, teaching and research. The 
School is an Equal Opportunity Affirmative Action Em¬ 
ployer and especially encourages applications from 
minorities and women. Send letter, vita and three re¬ 
ferences to: 

Committee on Faculty Appointments 
Graduate School of Journalism 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 10027 
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Black 

Alumni 

Network Survey 

Our newsletter improves because of you. 

We listen to your comments and suggestions and 
work hard to make each issue better. 

Could you take a minute to complete this survey? 

Please return in this self-mailer before Nov. 30. 

1. What do you read this newsletter for most? Select two. 

° Announcements, calendar 

° J-school news 
° Jobline/People 
° NABJ coverage 
° Media industry news 
° Datelines 

2. Suggest how this newsletter can better serve you. 

3. Any general comments, critique, about the BAN Newsletter 
(i.e. format, content, frequency)? 

4. What field you're in? 5. Years of experience? 6. male/female 

7- Age: 8. Are you a Columbia Journalism Grad? 

under-25 26-35 
36-45 46-55 

55-up 


Please return to: BAN Survey, 5 Hopewell Lane, 
Sicklerville, N.J. 08081-2503 
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The Source: News, Reviews, Commentary December 1991 

NYABJ educator award 
to go to Luther Jackson 


Volume XI, Number 12 



Luther Jackson 


Newsroom diversity 

Other side 
of the zero 

By Cheryl Devall 

CHICAGO -- "If you know 
anyone, anyone at all, please 
send them our way," the 
editor said, handing over five 
ousiness cards for me to pass 
along, 

The daily Dubuque Telegraph 
Hera Id has been looking for a 
business reporter for months 
now. Executive editor Brian 
Cooper says he'd like very 
much to add a person of color 
to his all-white reporting 
staff. But so far, none have 
applied — and he's despairing 
that any ever will. 

You may have heard recently 
about Dubuque. I was visiting 
the northeastern Iowa city in 


By Wayne J. Dawkins 

Columbia University 
journalism professor Luther 
P, Jackson is the first 
recipient of the Excellence in 
Education Award from the 
New York Association of Black 
Journalists, 

He will receive the honor at 
the association's annual 
Scholarship and Awards 

late October to report about a 
rash of cross burnings there 
in response to the city's plans 
to integrate. At that point, 
few reporters outside the 
state had picked up the story, 
and I spent two days 
interviewing residents on 
both sides of the issue in this 
98-percent white city. 

At the end of my visit I 
arranged to browse and 
photocopy from the 
newspaper's clip files on the 
subject. As I sat in the back 
of the library, executive 
editor Cooper and city editor 
Mark Allison came back to 
talk with me. 

We ended up discussing race 
relations in Dubuque, and the 
implications for the paper, 
for more than an hour. 

The locally owned Telegraph 
HeraldX\zz had some 


celebration on Friday, Dec. 6, 
at Synod Hall of the Cathedral 
Church of St John me Divine 
in Manhattan. 

Luther P. Jackson, 66, 
became a professor at 
Columbia J-school in 1968. He 
was a newsman with The New 
Jersey Record; N.J. HeraJd- 
Contlnued on page 3 


African-American interns in 
the past, the editors told me, 
but none have remained with 
the paper. According to other 
Dubuque residents I'd 
interviewed, that's not 
unusual within local business 
and government. Black and 
other minority employees, 
once hired, have found it 
uncomfortable to live in a 
city of 57,000 with no 
gathering places, radio 
stations, restaurants, hair 
salons or other amenities 
geared to them, and they tend 
to move on as soon as they're 
able. Some who remain go out 
of town on Sundays to attend 
church; there's only one 
African-American 
congregation in the city. 

The 1990 Census indicated 
Continued on back page 


















Network news: 

Less dominant 
but not dead 

By Wayne J. Dawkins 

NEW YORK — About 175 
Columbia University 
Journalism alumni attended 
the fall meeting Nov. 12. 

The crowd heard three 
panelists debate the topic "Is 
Network News Dead?" 

Most of the attention was on 
Ken Auletta, author of Three 
Blind Nice; How the J TV 
Net work si ost Their Way. 

Co-panelists William Small 
and William Wheatley Jr. 
presented evidence that 
network news is not dead, but 
did decline dramatically in 
the 1980s. 

The rise of cable television 
and network affiliates were 
responsible, they said. 

One of the panelists noted 
that in 1976, when there were 
seven TV channels, nine out of 


ten viewers watched network 
news. 

But in 1991, six out of 10 
viewers watch network news 
because of access to 33 VHF, 
UHF and cable channels. 

Small, a former network 
news executive, said that 
cable TV has peaked, which 
should help network news. 
Cable, he said, can't reach 
into the remaining 30 percent 
of U.S. households that do not 

have access. And won't. 

* * * 

Nominations sought 

Tne Columbia Journalism 
Alumni Association is 
accepting nominations for 
1992 alumni awards. 

Next spring, three people 
will be recognized for a 
single outstanding 
achievement, career or 
service to the j-school. 

Send nominations c/o 
Victoria Irwin, president, 
Alumni Association, Columbia 
University Graduate School of 


Journalism, New York, N.Y. 

10027. 

* * * 

Freedom Week 

Retired U.S. Supreme Court 
Justice William J. Brennan Jr. 
will be honored Dec. 11 at a 
Freedom Week Dinner. 

Said a letter from co- 
cnairmenNJ Nicholas Jr, 

Elliot L. Richardson and 
Arthur 0. Sulzberger: "As the 
author of more than 1,200 
opinions, Justice Brennan's 
philosophy of individual 
rights leaves an extraordinary 
imprint on the nation's legal 
system and embodies values 
ot equality and due process. In 
his 34 years on the Supreme 
Court, he has made a singular 
contribution in safeguarding 
our First Amendment." 

Tickets are $500. Proceeds 
are to fund First Amendment 
projects ana scholarship 
programs at the J-school. 

scholarship support. A 
fund-raising goal of 
$130,000 was set. 

Approximately 80 
percent of J-school 
students receive some 
form of financial aid, 
whether it is 
scholarships, loans or 
work-study 
opportunities. 

To make a 
contribution, make 
donations payable to 
the Journalism Fund, 
Columbia University 
Graduate School of 
Journalism, Journalism 
709A, New York, N.Y. 

10027-9876. 
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J-school notes 

The Columbia 
University Graduate 
School of Journalism 
received at $50,000 
Time Warner Challenge 
Grant to pay for 
newsroom equipment. 

Last spring the 
Journalism (alumni) 
Fund was hovering just 
below the required 
$100,000, but a flood 
of checks during the 
final week of the 
school year brought the 
total to $118,000. 

Also, the Provost's 


Opportunity Fund at 
Columbia awarded the 
J-school $75,000 to 
help purchase hi© 
camcorders and video 
editing decks for the 
broadcast program. 
Bruce Kaufmann, 
director of 
development and 
alumni relations, 
explained these 
developments in a Nov. 
4 letter. 

He also described 
goals for 1991-92. 

Tne school is asking 
graduates to help with 
equipment and 
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Jobline 

The TelegraphHerald 
in Dubuque, Iowa is 
looking for a business 
reporter. Call 
executive editor Brian 
Cooper at (319) 588- 
5662 or city editor 
Mark Allison at (319) 
288-5671. From Iowa 
and bordering states 
call toll free: (800) 
533-4801. Jet 
magazine was looking 
for a staff writer. 
Minimum two years 
daily journalism 
experience. Contact 
Clarence Waldron, '80, 
at Jet, 820 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 111. 

60605. The St Paul 
PioneerPress is 
looking for an 
executive news 
editor and a 
political editor. The 
first position requires 
at least five years 


management 
experience, strong 
hands-on editing 
skills, design and 
layout skills and a 
record of making 
deadline under 
pressure. Contact Mindi 
Keirnam, managing 
editor/news, Pioneer 
Press, 345 Cedar St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 
The political editor 
position requires 
someone with 
statehouse or city hall 
reporting experience. 
Editing experience is 
not required but is a 
plus. Contact Mike 
Connelly, metro editor. 

B.A.N. People 

in the December 
Essence, "Anatomy of 
a Party Gone Wrong," 
by Mar.disa-Maria 
Jones and Valerie 
Wilson Wesley, ‘82, 



■ I 


Donald Scott 

are first-person 
accounts of police 
brutality hitting home 
in model suburb Upper 
Monclair, N.J. Wesley is 
executive editor of 
Essence Eunetta 
Boone, ‘84, is a story 
editor for the sitcom 
"Fresh Prince of 
Bel Air," reports the 
NA5J Journal. Boone 
is a former Baltimore 


Sun sportwriter,... 

Addie Rimmer, 78, 

an assistant professor 
of Journalism at the 
university of Arizona 
and faculty member at 
the Institute of 
Journalism (IJE), is 
joining the Long Beach 
(Calif.) Star-Telegram 
in January as a 
newsroom manager. 

Amy Stroud, ‘90, 
is at the NBC-TV 
affiliate in Charlotte, 

N.C. She worked briefly 
at the New York Daily 
News.... Last April, 
Donald Scott, ‘90, 
joined the Daily Local 
News in Westchester, 

Pa. and was covering 
business news. In late 
October he was named 
business editor of the 
newspaper Scott 
previously was 
associate editor of the 
University of Delaware 
alumni magazine. 


Jackson 

Con't from front page 

Ne ws; BaltimoreA fro - 
American;NewarK £ venwg 
Newsy 1951-58), and 
WasningtonPosti 1959-63). 
Dorothy Gilliam, J-'61, said 
Jackson was one of two black 
journalists in The Washington 
Post newsroom (author 
Wallace Terry was the other) 
when she began working for 
the newspaper in 1962. 


"Luther was like a port in a 
storm," she said in a July 
1985 Black Alumni Network 
profile. 

The NYABJ invitation says 
that Luther Jackson is retired. 

That's not true, ne said 

"People are assuming (that), 
it is a fair and reasonable 
assumption. It (his retirement 
date) hasn't been settled . I 
don’t know when it’s going to 
be settled." 

Jackson explained his status 


during a telephone interview 
from his home in Hartsdale, 
N.Y. recently. 

"I'm not teacning (but) rm 
on the faculty and I'm being 
renumerated." 

Earlier this fall he declined 
commenting about his status 
when contacted by a BAN 
reporter. 

Tickets fortne NYABJ 
even tare $ 125. 

Call (212)481-8484. 
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Dubuque 

Corn from front page 

that Dubuque is the seat of 
the whitest county in the 
United States. It is, in effect, 
going through the same kind 
of racial catharsis the rest of 
the country experienced 25 to 
30 years ago. And those of us 
old enough to recall those 
times know they weren't easy. 
These circumstances, and 
the publicity about the cross 
burnings, have made it 
difficult for the Teiegraph 
Heraldic attract minority 
reporters, Cooper said. "We've 
gone to the job fairs and 
contacted the organizations 
(such as NABJ)," he said, "but 
the people who have heard 
about Dubuque tend to have 
heard something negative. 

"I know they're looking for a 
job, and a normal life outside 
the job, and they're not 
willing to live someplace 
where that will be a problem 
every day." 

At the same time, Cooper 
expressed his frustration 
that, year after year, he's had 
to return the American 


Society of Newspaper Editors 
(ASNE) survey on diversity in 
the newsroom with a zero 
representing the number of 
minority hires. 

"It's not as if we haven't 
tried," he said, "so it's 
exasperating when some 
intern from ASNE calls, 
asking me, 'Why haven’t you 
hired any yet?’" 

* ■* * 

A personal addendum: 

Time and time again in the 
BAN newsletter, I've read 
accounts of that first job in 
an unfamiliar place off the 
beaten path. 

Most of the time, despite the 
very real problems that come 
with feeling like the only chip 
in a big vanilla cookie, the 
authors of those articles say 
they've learned a great deal 
about getting the story under 
any and all circumstances. 

As I listened to the editors 
in Dubuque, I recalled my own 
experiences in the Southern 
Indiana bureau of TheCourier- 
Journa/tmn'j years ago. 
Covering that beat among 
county seats and Hooiser 
homesteads, I rarely 


encountered a black, brown or 
yellow face. But I did gain a 
degree of confidence that I 
could do my job well, no 
matter who was on the other 
end of the interview, if I 
made it clear that I meant 
business. 

Sometimes, "poise" meant 
saving my anger until the long 
drive home, when I could 
shout into the windshield of 
my yellow VW beetle, where 
no one could hear me, 

Racism is real, and indeed, 
one of the folks I interviewed 
in Dubuque told me that any 
person of color who moves 
there will have to be a 
pioneer. But it's also worth 
noting that pioneers can 
learn, and in turn they can 
teach, which is why we're in 
this business to begin with. 
And unlike 30 years ago, 
today's pioneers have a ready¬ 
made support network of 
other journalists of color who 
have been through the same 
thing. 

We're only a phone call away. 
Jne writer a I982ColumtiiaJ- 
scboofgraduateisa Ch fcagobureau 
rep or terror NanonaPub JwRadio. 
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